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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S NEW 








PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. |sisiorwetimurms BIBLIcat 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
RELIGION in ENGLAND during the FIRST HALF of the 


—= CENTURY. A History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. In 2 vols., crown 
, 158, 


‘ ;. £. . . . | 
“ The history is one of first-class importance—interesting in the highest degree. Its information is full and — under his eyes the text with the translation, the 


| grammatical analysis, and the explanatory notes at one 

time. The arrangement is thoroughly practical aud the 

| ty popraphy excellent. NordoIdoubt that sucha work 
welc 


its arrangement skilful and convenient.”’—Daily Review. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham. 


LAWS of CHRIST for COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
2) EUGENE BERSIER, of Paris. 
COLIGNY : the Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. 


The Ajithor says :—“‘ Our object has been to present Coligny to our readers in the great moments of his life 
before the wars of religion, endeavouring to describe the environment in which he moves, and the principal 
personages with whom he comés in contact. We think we have been able to derive some fresh views of the 
subject, both from the careful study of sources already explored, ard from the analysis of documents recently 
published, the bearing of which upon our subject had not before been shown.” 


By J. FAYLE, B.A. 
THE SPITALFIELDS GENIUS: the Story of William Allen, 


F.RB.S., F.L.S., &c. Crown 8vo, with Two Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Crown 


William Allen was the confidential friend, the trustee, and the executor of Her Majesty’s father; a popular | 
lecturer at Guy’s Hospital and at the Royal Institution for many years; the trusted friend of the Emperor | 
Alexander I. ; the founder of ‘‘ America” ; the “ Courier to the Duke of Wellington” ; the treasurer and a main | 


supporter for over thirty years of the British and Foreign School Society. 


NOW READY, THE TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND OF 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. Price 7s. 6d. 


“A most remarkable volume.”—Knowledge. ‘A remarkable book, full of deep and original thoughts.”’— | 


Guardian. ‘* Most able and interesting.” —Literary Churchman. “ Mr. Drummond, with singular and convincing 
force, works out the continuity of law from the natural into the spiritual world.”—Spectater. 


By JOHN RAE, LL.D., F.8.d4. 


MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. With Six Illus- 


“Dr. Rae’s ‘Martin Luther’ is a brilliant chapter in the history of Protestantism. In literary style, in excel- 
lence of form, and in beauty of illustration it is one of the best publications of its class.” —Edinburgh Courant. 


By THOM4S WHITTAKER. 
LIFE BATTLES in TEMPERANCE ARMOUR: 


biography. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Portrait. 


Thomas Whittaker is one of the few surviving pioneers of the temperance movement. Commencing life as a 
factory boy, he became Mayor of Scarborough ; and his recollections, told in racy and characteristic language, 
will be found to include a stirring narrative of his early struggles as a temperance advocate, as well as many 
interesting reminiscences of his contemporaries. 


SARAH DOUDNEY’S NEW STORY. 
A LONG LANE with a TURNING. Handsomely vound, 5s. 


“ Miss Doudney is a charming writer of good stories, and this ought to be a favourite amongst her numerous 
works,””— Academy. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK, by the EDITOR of “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 
TRUE TALES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, VALOUR, and 


VIRTUE. By DR. MACAULAY. With Thirteen Illustrations, handsomély bound, 5s. 
“ Capitally illustrated, well told, and stirring—likely to be a very popular gift-book with all English boys.’ . to 
2CUET Ye 
L. T. MEADE’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE AUTOCRAT of the NURSERY. By L. T. Meade, Author 


of “Scamp andI.” With Forty Illustrations by T. Pym. Fcap. 4to, attractively bound, &s. 


“It is a pretty story, well conceived, and studded with charming pictures of young people. It is in all 
respects admirably got up.””—Scotsman. 


an Auto- 


| the ‘ Biblical Thesaurus’ is a good one. It is really, for 


THESAURUS. 
Completing the BOOK of GENESIS. 


Published also in 1 vol., price 15s. 
From Professor DELITzcH, of Leipzig :—‘‘ The plan of 


he beginning of Hebrew studies, exceedingly helpful to 


ome to many, and prove very useful in the 
| further study of Hebrew.” 


9 “14% 

MRS. O’REILLY’S TALES. 
‘Mrs, O’ Reilly possesses the art which Miss Mitford 
exhibited so remarkably in ‘Our Village.’ To make a 
short tale attractive has baffled the art of some of the 
greatest of our novelists. It is a special gift, and she 

may be congratulated on its possession.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


1—THE RED HOUSE in the SUBURBS. 


With Twenty-six Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


2.—REED FARM. With Thirteen Illus- 
trations by Townley Green. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ A sweet, pure, and beautiful story.” —Halifaz Courier. 


3.—MEG’S MISTAKE, and other Sussex 
Stories. With Twenty Illustrations by Fred 
Barnard. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
“The delightful volume which contains Mrs. O’ Reilly’s 
| twelve Sussex stories.’’--Whitehall Review. 








| Third Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of 
“Stepping Heavenwards,” her Life and Letters. 
By the Rey. G. L. PRENTISS, D.D. 

** Tt is the inner history of a woman of genius. . . . 

Charming reading to those who love to study human 
nature.”’—Academy. 


WORKS by Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S. 


“He has contributed to geological science the result 
of many valuable and original investigations.” —Times. 


1.—THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, accord- 


ing to REVELATION and SCIENCE. New 
Edition. Third Thousand. 7s. 6d. 


2.—FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. Second Edition. Forty- 
four Illustrations. 7s.6d. 


3.—THE STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
be ane | Twenty Illustrations. Eighth Edition, Re- 


vi 7s. 








WORKS BY PAXTON HOOD. 
SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. 7s. 6d. 


*“* We can unreservedly praise the collection of stories 
as a whole.’’— Athenaeum. 

= ht, readable, entertaining, and suggestive 
chapters, full of anecdote.”’—Christian World. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: his Life, Times, 
eeteetee. and Contemporaries. New Illustrated 
“Tt is a well-written and extremecly readable book.” 
aily News. 

THE WORLD of ANECDOTE. Fifth 


Thousand. 6s. 
“ Full of wit and wisdom.’’—Standard. 


THE WORLD of MORAL and RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTE. Sixth Thousand. 6s. 
“A very amusing book, which you can hardly open. 
anywhere without feeling a temptation to read fn a: 
uardian 








Loxpoy: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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LBERT JACKSON'S — NEW “CATA. 


LOGUE. oy ery | Books, Important County Histories, &c, Gratis 
and post-free, —224, Great Portland-street, London, W. Li braries Purchased. 


BoCkKs and LIBRARIES purchased to 


any amount for prompt cash. Utmost value given. Distance me 
object, all om of the country visited. ur 
forwarded. Established 1842. jangust stock in the County. 8. WaTkR- 
HOUSE, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 














ORWICH. —Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., xe —B, SAMUEL, 
37 and 39, Timber-hill, usually has specimens of interest. 


A2®tists’ QUARTERS in BRITTANY. — 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


y= contributes greatly to success ? 
A good memory. 
Wat always causes 


failure in life? 
HAT is indis onaaaies toevery 


A bad memory. 
Laer Lady and Gentleman, 
Student, Chemist, Physician, 
yer Farmer, &c. 


chant, Lawyer, 
A good eons 

roe the ¢ one obtain from. PROFESSO 
Wt LOISeITE ood memory—the Ph: siological 
Art of Never Forg wneey — nemonics, 
ay book whatever — 


— one read: 
RICHARD A” BROCE 


vin; pinions of Mr. 
TOR, Br. ng spina WILSON, 
Clergymen, and peg who have stu 


—« the system. 
Great t inducements in 
- Pg none my and for cure of Sieted-wender- 
gz” in all parts of the world. Private Lessons—Day 
ine, Evening — Lectures in Families of the 


Nobility and Gen 
Professor LOIS. » 87, aw OXFORD STREET, 





[HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOLS, 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


 HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the retirement of the Rev, T. C. Fry, M.A., in 
consequence of serious illness, 

The Court cf the Grocers’ Company are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from eg who may be desirous of obtaining the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of the Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School, established by the Company, avd a Grammar School founded by 
Sir Wm. Laxton in 1556, Company will guarantee to the Head-Master 
a minimum income of £1,000 a-ycar, and an excellent residence free of rent, 
a and taxes for two years from the beginning of Christmas Term next. 

Head-Master must be a Graduate of an English University and a 
member of the Church of England Other things being equa), a Clergyman 
will be prefe’ 

Full costionlars may be obtained from the CLERK of the GROCERS’ CoM- 
PANY, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C.,to whom the applications of Candidate, 

testi must be sent on or before the (TH of 
NOVEMBER. The Election will take place on or before the 33D DECEM- 

BER, The new —~ ree will be required to commence his duties in 
Christmas Term ne 

Grocers’ Hall, Ostaber, 1 1884, 


MAN AMEAD 











SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


qe seul 
Number of Boys, 113.— d Sea Air. . 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERV ICE, ARMY and NAVY, 
THREE OPEN SCHULARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by | by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
in order to enable Students at the earliest — age and ata moderate 
gost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, anda degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with an extra erm in the 
Long Vacation), iuciuding all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A 
Degree, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 
Cambridge. 





By) XCAVATIONS at EPHESUS on the 
SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA, 
The Committee formed to carry o: on these Excavations have recently 
the following resolution :—** That it is desirable in the interests of Art and 
rr that the Site = the mt oe Soeey excavated.” 
therefore, ex as as 
under the direction of Mr. J. T, WOOD. — bi anaes 
Subscriptions are received by Sir Jon LuBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Hon. 
Treasurer, 15, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and by Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR 
& Co., 16, St. *James’ 's-street, Piccadilly. 


A. J, B. BERESFORD-HOPE, Chairman. 
T. HAYTER LEwiIs, Hon. Sec. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 


Photograph can be taken; 


and is jargely ees | by the Trustees of the 

British Muse alaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first bri fly 
described, affords many advantages for certain pur, of Book ILustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photo ee of any o' ject, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without’t the ibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons,”—' —Times, imes, April 17th, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sixpence, free by post. 


‘ RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
With Three apenas eae 21 pp., free to any 


*“ AUTOTYPE in 
ART.” 
address. 


_ THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
.| [THE IRISH TIMES.—The Leading Daily 


Newspaper in Ireland, and Best Advertising Mediam ne Literature, 
the Fine Arts, &c, 


Offices : 31, Westmoreland-street, Dublin ; and 153, Fleet-strcet, London. 








JULIA GUILLIOU, Hotel des Voyageurs, Pontaven, Qui 
Finistere. Pension, wine included, 5 francs a day. Large New = 
Commodious Studios attached to the Hotel. The Hotel is situated in the 
centre of a most beautiful and picturesque couatry, and near the sea. 
Models saathy obtained. Trout fishing free, 


REEK ART.—Miss HARRISON’S 


CLASSES at the BRITISH MUSEUM begin again NOVEMBER 5 
and 7.—For syllabus and terms apply to Hon. Sec., Miss JENNER, 63, Brook- 
street, 


GYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES.—Miss 


LOE’S LECTURES et the BRITISH MUSEUM begin again 
NOVEMBER 7. For syllabuses and terms apply to Hon. Sec. Miss JENNER, 
63, Brook Street, W. 


i yg NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE 


EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.—A skilled TRANSLATOR (FRENCH 
and ITALIAN) SEE KS EMPLOYMENT as such. Has published ; could 
undertake hostewten. ae &c,—Address TRANS, care of Messrs. 
O’Counor & Co., 5, Cook-street, Cork, 














ISCELLANEOUS SECOND - HAND 


BOOKS: CATALOGUE, No, 6, 16 pp., post-fiee.—G. E, OVER, 
15, High-street, Rugby. | 


PHoTOGRaPHIC ‘SOCIETY’S EXHIBI- 


NOW OPEN. * PALL MALL EAST, DAILY, 10 till dusk, 
One Shilling. MONDAY, DNESDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
7 to 10, Sixpence, Optical toutes every Monday evening. 


GENTLEMAN, Member of a Univ versity, 


who is preparing for the Bar and who has had much pa A 
experience in suudry kinds of scientific and literary work, has at disposal 
several hours a day which he wishes to occupy with any Editorial or other 
such work which does not clash with his professional obligations. —Apply 
K. Z., care of Mrs, Bell, 28, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C, 


SS ceess PREMISES.—TO LET, the ex- 


tensive and ee al oie, LINDON GOVE, ALDEK- 
4 ranch A Boys’ Fay Schoo! has been 


Pupils,—Apply Davip y WADDINGTON, Bolton. — 


To PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of SOCIE TIES. and others.—GEORGE NORMAN 
rein of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, talogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 

with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS._WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Build 
ag Sete. Health, Revicw, British Mail, the ee ng Times, 
the pF ay Dl ry tne COME LETE, Fablications 0 vi 
e z v ane r 
— IDUCTiON cor py LITERATURE, whether I Senso 
Plain. Estimates furnish of New Periodiesie. for either 
Printing, Printing and Publishing. —74 to 078, Great Queen-st.; Lonion, W. 























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


CHAIR OF OF BIOLOGY 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS fora CHAIR of 
BIOLOGY, The Appointment will be made, in the first instance, for four 
years, in each of which the Salary will be £400, with two-thirds of the fees, 
the total income being guaranteed to be not less then £500 per annum 
during that pericd. Applications, vg oy by Leroy 4 copies of 
testimonials, should be sent to re, SHIELL & SMALL, 5, Bank-street, 
Dundee, not later than lth Hovenbes. The successful Candidate will be 
expected to coummence work after Christmas. 


WW eermeceor TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Gas connexion with City Guilds Institute). EVENING CLASSES : 
Electrical in Math ics, Drawiog, 
Machine “a Building ao Matriculation, Civil Service, and other 
Subjects. Syllabus and terms post-free.—R, E. H. GOFF1N, Hon. Director 
United Westminster Schools, Palace-street, 8.W. 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLi( 
SCHOOLS and UNIV ERSITIES, ander the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
sometimeFellow and Tutor of Worcester (, “lege, Oxford, First and Beconc 
Class Classics, First Cless in Law and Modern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Foes from 15U & 
200 Guineas. 














(PETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORD- 

SHIRE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all England kas been TAKEN by this COLLEGE in 1870, 
1876, 1880, 18-2, and at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 


and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.—lor prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Head-Master, A. W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


7 OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


The FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEETING of the SESSION 1834-5 will take 
place at the SOCIETY’S HUUSE, on ‘IUESDAY, the 41H of NOVEMBER 
at half-past 8 o'clock P.M, P. L. SCLATER, Secretary. 

_% Hanover-square, Leadon, ' w. 





HE PRINCIPLES of PARLIAMENTARY 


REPRESENTATION, By CitarRLes L. Dopeson, M.A., Student 
= late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Price ‘1s. +» POst- 


London: HARRISON & EONS, 59, Pall-mall. 


Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s, 


UR IRON ROADS: their History, Con- 
stiuction, and Administration. By FREDERICK S, WILcIAMS, 


* Curious and fasclnating volume,”—Saturday Review. 
** Reads like a romance,”—Engineering. 
** Large amount of interesting information.”—Railway News. 
“ All the interest and variety of an — novel. ”—Scotaman. 
“* One of the most interesting books that ever came into our hands.” 
Sheffield Independent. 


BEMROSE & SONS, London and Derby. 








FLOOD ON MAKING WILLS. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., post 8vo, 53., cloth, 


(THE PITFALLS of TESTATORS: a Few 


Hints about the Making of Wills, By JoHN C. H. FLOOD, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


London ; BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers’ 


‘Ti Ve \s 
pry TING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 

TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in offering their services as General 1 Letterpress Printers, 

Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail ‘pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an asseri- 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made papers at their com- 
mand, they are able to undertake the best class of i 

. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illustrated or otncr- 

wise), pamphlets, legal and other work, 


Le°xyDvox LIBRA RY, 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


12, 8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS —Right Lon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literat#re 
in various Languages. Su bscri ption, £3 a-year without Entrance-%¢, oF 
£2 with Entranco-fee of £6; Life Memberamip, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
uiowed to Loumry, a=? ‘Ten to Town Wanton Reading-room oyen 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Cataiogue (isz 5), price 16s, ; t» Members, 12s, 
—— (1875-80), price 5s.; to M 8. Prosp on applica, 
tion, 


ROBERT HARRISON, secretary and Librarian. 














THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on opplication. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY Limited, 
34, NEW OXFORD STREE 
| 281, Regent Btreet, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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THE NILE EXPEDITION. 





LARGE 


SOALE MAP 


THE NILE FROM DONGOLA TO KHARTUM. 


Prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the Intelligence Branch of the War Office. 
The Nile is coloured throughout; an inset Map shows the area of the Map and its connexion with 
Lower Egypt, and a few Notes in letterpress are added. 


The Map commences at Sakyet-el-Abd, 150 miles North of Dongola, and includes Hannek (the 
Third Cataract) Ambukol, Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate 


places on the river, together with the Caravan loutes of the Desert. 


Scale, 16 miles to 1 inch; size, 


22 by 28 inches; price 2s. 6d., folded sheet, post-free, 2s. 7d.; unfolded, packed on roller, post-free, 


3s.; mounted, in cloth case, 5s., post-free, 5s. 3d. 





Lonpoxn: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Cuartne Cross, S.W. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE RIGHT HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER.—No. 1. 
OUTLYING PROFESSIONS. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—Part IV. 
AN ARTIST’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
ALEXANDER NESBITT, EX-SCHOOLMASTER, 
THREE GLIMPSES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE, 
“OUR WILLIAM.” By C. 
FACTS VERSUS MID-LOTHIAN FALLACIES, 





Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE BRITISH NAVY. By Sir E. J. REED, M.P, 
WURZBURG and VIENNA. I. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
GOETHE, III. By Professor J. R. SEELEY. 
A DEMOCRATIC CHURCH. By the Rev. 8, A. BARNETT. 
GENERAL GORDON and the SLAVE TRADE. By H. W. G. 
GREEK CITIES under ROMAN RULE, By E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
RAILWAY RATES aud BRITISH TRADE. By James S. BEALE. 
LORD SALISBURY and REDISTRIBUTION. By H. M. Bomp.s, Q.C. 
DO WE NEED a SECOND CHAMBER? By James BrYcE, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in GERMANY. By Dr. I. 
GEFFCKEN, 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

I, PHYSICS, By Professor GARNETT. 


Il. FICTION, By JuLiA WeDGWoop, 
Ill, GENERAL LITERATURE. 


London : ISBISTER & CO. (LIMITED), 56, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For NOVEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. 8, Escorr, 
CONTENTS. 





MR. GLADSTONE. 
os AncHEET ORGANS of PUBLIC OPINION. By Professor R. C. 
EBB. 


13 THIS the BILL? By ARTHUR ARNOLD, M.P. 
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LITERATURE. 
Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in 


London, 1834-81. By James Anthony 
Froude. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Tue differentia of the concluding volumes of 
the Carlyle revelations lies in this, that they 
give us more of Mr. Froude, and less of his 
hero jand master than the preceding seven. 
The leading facts in Carlyle’s London life, 
subjective no less than objective, had been 
made known by the Leminiscences and The 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
When ‘the light of his life went out,” the 
heroic period of Carlyle’s career came to a 
close. He walked in shadow to the end, 
indeed; the fierce tragedy of struggle was 
but replaced by the pathos of solitude. 
During his latest years, too, he was more in 
sympathy with the bulk of his countrymen 
than he had ever been before. As Mr. Froude 
shows, the note of tenderness struck in the 
rectorial address at Edinburgh in 1866 was 
sustained to the end. But his struggle for 
a livelihood and his mission as a teacher were 
virtually over. Nothing more personal than 
the “ condition of England question ”’ disturbed 
him. His position in literature was impreg- 
nable. In 1874, when Mr. Disraeli offered 
him the Grand Cross of the Bath and a 
pension, he was able mournfully to say that 
he had more money than he knew what 
to do with. He could indulge to a 
lavish extent, and Mr. Froude seems to 
think, not always with discrimination, in 
the luxury of secret benevolence. The story 
of the years that intervened between the 
death of Mrs. Carlyle and his own, as told in 
these volumes, is surprisingly agreeable—no 
better word can be applied to it—but the 
freshest and most interesting element in them 
is that introduced by Mr. Froude himself. 
He relates how he was first introduced to 
Carlyle—his reception was rather unfavour- 
able—and how the relationship between them 
developed into an intimacy not so much like 
that between father and son, as between the 
eldest and the youngest son in the same 
family. He sets forth with generous fullness 
his moral and intellectual obligations to Car- 
lyle. He relates in detail the circumstances 
attending the placing by Carlyle into his 
hands of the letters and other materials of a 
biographical character, which have been given 
to the public in nine volumes. He states— 
not once, but twice—the reasons for publish- 
ing these materials in the manner and to the 
extent he has done. 

Looked at from the Froude rather than the 
Carlyle point of view, these volumes are more 
highly to be commended than any of their 
predecessors. There is better writing in thera 
than in any of Mr. Froude’s other works. 
He invariably writes brilliantly, because, 
never being at a loss for convictions, he is 








never at a loss for words. But his brilliancy 
is not quite so metallic here as it is in his His- 
tories. He appears as a man and a brother, 
rather than an iconoclast, or a tipavvos born 
centuries too late, or a bishop of literature 
addressing the clergy of his diocese. In all 
personal respects Carlyle softened during the 
last twenty years of his life, and Mr. Froude, 
as his biographer, seems to have softened with 
him. As examples of direct, unaffected, and 
pleasant narrative, it may be doubted if there 
is anything in recent biographical literature 
to surpass his accounts of the death of Mrs. 
Carlyle, and of his walks and drives with 
Carlyle himself. Nor is there any of the 
hard defiance that spoils some of Mr. Froude’s 
controversial writings in the explanation he 
gives of the manner in which he has honoured 
and perpetuated the memory of his friend. It 
is perfectly dignified and perfectly successful. 
Undoubtedly, as Mr. Froude says, if he had 
not made known to the best of his ability the 
whole truth about the life in Cheyne Row, 
distorted versions of it’ would have found 
their way to the public. Better, at least, 
that Carlyle should be disclosed as morbid, 
dyspeptic, clumsy, imperfectly developed on 
the stoical side, more capable of expressing 
affection with the pen than with the tongue, 
than that he should have been generally 
believed to be a selfish savage, or a prophet 
whose practice did not square with his 
teaching. These two volumes, following in the 
wake of Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters and Memorials, 
and of the admirable article in the Jort- 
nightly Review by Mr. Venables on the Lady 
Ashburton affair, prove that if blame is to be 
attached to Carlyle, blame must be attached 
to his wife also. She was brilliant, ambitious, 
and capable of self-sacrifice; but her bright- 
ness was that of the diamond, which shines, 
but does not give forth heat. Mr. Froude 
admits that she was sarcastic, quick-tempered, 
even untender. As he isin the habit of saying 
that Carlyle ‘‘ should” have done this, that, or 
the other thing, it may be permissible to say 
that Mrs. Carlyle “‘ should” have done certain 
things also. These volumes prove that she 
“should’* not have concealed any of her 
ailments or grievances from her husband. If 
she was a martyr, she was a martyr by mis- 
take. When Carlyle had to face real evils, 
such as the destruction of the MS. of his 
French Revolution, he faced them as few men 
could have done. When his wife was in any 
difficulty, as after the death of her mother, 
his dyspepsia, but not his work, was put aside, 
and he became actively helpful. When, instead 
of writing to her female friends about her 
husband’s tantrums or economies, she made a 
complaint to himself, as in a clever but bitter 
burlesque of a ways-and-means speech in 
the House of Commons, reproduced by 
Mr. Froude, he laughingly conceded all she 
wished. Her “jealousy ”—or whatever it 
may be termed—of the first Lady Ashburton 
has been demonstrated to be a hallucination ; 
and, indeed, a “strain” that was dispelled 
by the very kindly but very misty letter 
from Mazzini which Mr. Froude has printe 
must have been largely imaginary. Besides, | 
the causes of disagreement between Carlyle 
and his wife disappeared before her death. 
They only have a right to throw stones at the 
married life of the Carlyles who can produce 
such love-letters—no other word can be used 








—as they exchanged immediately before they 
were so tragically separated. 

These volumes give full details of the 
physical and mental misery, tempered by 
visits to Scotland, Ireland, and Germany, 
occasioned by the production of Carlyle’s chief 
works after Sartor—the French Revolution, 
Cromwell, John Sterling, Frederick the Great, 
Past and Present, and Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
As details they are very interesting ; but they 
contain no fact of importance which had not 
been revealed in the previous sections of the 
work. Mr. Froude’s Jast volume is not sominute 
as it is desirable that it should have been in 
its account of Carlyle’s later domestic life. 
It would scem from p. 382 that his niece, 
Miss Mary Aitken, had by 1869 taken up 
her residence in his house. She remained 
with her uncle till his death in 1881. Yet 
of the life in Cheyne Row during these last 
thirteen years, when of necessity Carlyle was 
more at home than ever he had been before, 
Mr. Froude tells almost nothing. Is it not 
possible that his work may, so far as these 
years are concerned, require supplement ? 

Mr. Froude’s final volumes abound, like 
their predecessors, in instantaneous photo- 
graphs, almost always Rembrandtesque, of 
the men and women Carlyle met in 
society. Some of the best of these the daily 
newspapers have already made public pro- 
perty. Such are ‘‘ Wordsworth, an old, 
loquacious, indeed, quite prosing man, with 
tint of naturalness, of immense insight never- 
theless ;” ‘‘ Radical Grote, a tall man, with 
dull, thoughtful brows and lank, dishevelled 
hair, greatly the look of a prosperous dissent- 
ing minister; ‘‘ Roebuck Robespierre, an 
acrid, sandy, barren character, dissonant- 
speaking, dogmatic, trivial, with a singular 
exasperation restlessness of disease vanity, 
written over his face ;”’ and ‘‘ One Thackeray, 
a half-monstrous Cornish giant, kind of 
painter, Cambridge man, and Paris newspaper 
correspondent, who is now writing for his 
life in London.” Less known is Landor, ‘‘a 
proud, irascible, trenchant, yet generous, 
veracious, and very dignified old man ; quite a 
ducal or royal man, in the temper somewhat 
of old Sterling, except that for Irish blarney 
you must substitute a fund of Welsh choler.” 
Also “‘R., a Jew of the deepest dye, black, 
hook-nosed Jew, with the mouth of a shark; 
coarse, savage, infidel, hungry, and with con- 
siderable strength of heart, head and jaw.” 
Take, finally, this of “S. G. 0.,” to whom 
he seems to have given two sittings, ‘‘One of 
the cheeriest, airiest, and talkingest lean old 
gentlemen I ever met with in my life; tall as 
a steeple, lean as a bundle of flails, full of 
wild ingenuity, of good humour and good pur- 
pose ; a perfectly honest, human, headlong, 
and yet strictly aristocratic man.”  Car- 
lyle liked Peel, although he thought him 
too “official.” He did not admire Lord 
Beaconsfield, although he credited him, as he 
credited ‘‘ blackguard”’ Heine, with humour. 
Carlyle partially recanted certain of his judg- 
ments on individuals, notably on the late Mr. 
Darwin and Prof. Wilson. That being so, 
what of Mr. Gladstone, of whom he wrote so 
favourably to Emerson, but who, in certain 
portions of Carlyle’s journal, figures as a 
“ phantasm,” as entirely given over to House 
of Commons vocality, and, in Mr. Froude’s 
recollection of his friend’s conversations, as 
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the evil genius of England? One wonders 
what Carlyle said of Mr. Gladstone in private 
at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, when 
he wrote a certain famous letter beginning 
‘My dear Howard.” 

As an honest and even courageous study in 
the moral nude, Mr. Froude’s biography of 
Carlyle is much to be admired. Whether it 
is the final biography, or only a thesaurus of 
materials for such, remains, however, to be 
seen. Mr. Froude tells us that Carlyle did 
not admire any of the portraits of himself 
that were attempted in his lifetime. Mr. 
Watts’s he described as ‘‘a delirious-looking 
mountebank, full of violence, awkwardness, 
atrocity, and stupidity.” That is obviously 
a popular view of Carlyle at the present 
moment. Another, and only less objection- 
able, portrait Carlyle termed “the flayed 
horse.” This is very much Mr. Froude’s 
representation. Some fifty years hence there 
may be produced the horse with as few traces 
of the flaying as possible, if not positively the 
flayed horse re-covered. 

Witram Watace. 








Anne Boleyn: a Chapter of English History, 
1527-36. By Paul Friedmann. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Tus is an important contribution to English 
history. The author, a German who has 
resided much in this country, has shown a 
zeal no less rare than laudable in examining 
hidden sources of information. He has not 


only made himself familiar with the papers 
bearing upon his subject in our own Public 


Record Office, but he has supplemented his 
researches there by an elaborate and ap- 
parently exhaustive examination of MSS. in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris and the 
archives of Vienna, where, as it is now well 
known, the real domestic history of England 
for the period is preserved in the despatches 
of Chapuis. The result is that he has been 
able to tell the tale of Anne Boleyn’s ascend- 
ancy with a fulness, a clearness, and a graphic 
minuteness of detail with which it has not 
yet been treated in any English history; and 
the story, as might be expected, turns out 
very different indeed from that which romance 
and sentiment would have suggested in the 
absence of more definite information. 

The interest felt in Anne Boleyn by ordinary 
readers of history has been mainly due to the 
tragical fate which overtook her. She has 
been the object of just sympathy as the 
victim of a heartless tyranny. Nor ought 
this feeling to be greatly qualified on 
reading the fuller story of her life; for even 
in her own day it would seem that her 
death awakened a sentiment in some quarters 
very different from that which she inspired, 
one may say, in the whole nation while she 
lived. There were other victims of that 
—, indeed, far nobler and far better 
than herself; some of them, too, were slain 
for her sake, and even at her solicitation. 
But with all this, when the full story of her 
life is considered, how she was pressed, how 
led into a false position, how beset with 
dangers in her elevation, how worn out with 
anxiety, how cast aside at last as an obstacle 
that must be got rid of, whether by fair 
means or foul, it is impossible to refuse her 
that sympathy which is due to all the un- 





fortunate, and especially to the victims of 
injustice. Nay, more, there was something 
in her demeanour at the last—in the eager- 
ness with which she welcomed death, and the 
desire she expressed to be forgiven by one, at 
least, whom she had deeply injured—that 
went far to atone for the sins and errors of a 
career as unenviable as it was extraordinary. 

Some points in her personal history are 
still beset with controversies on which I can- 
not, for my part, think Mr. Friedmann a very 
safe guide. The date of her birth—which 
Camden says was in 1507—he puts back to 
the year 1503 or 1504 on the authority of a 
portrait of her at Basel, painted by Holbein, 
with the inscription ‘‘ HR 153C—aetatis 27.” 
He may be right, and if there is no doubt of 
the genuineness of the portrait and the in- 
scription the evidence is certainly strong. 
But Camden is a high authority, and it could 
hardly have been more difficult in his day— 
especially for one who belonged to the College 
of Heralds—to ascertain the year when Queen 
Elizabeth’s mother was born than it is in ours 
to ascertain that of the birth of the Duchess 
of Kent, the mother of our present Sovereign. 
Indeed, as Anne Boleyn occupied in her day a 
more prominent position than the Duchess of 
Kent, we may assume that every material fact 
relating to her was more widely known. 

The point is, perhaps, not of vital importance ; 
but it has some bearing on another question 
in which I must further express my dissent 
from Mr. Friedmann’s view. Anne Boleyn, 
he maintained, was older than her sister 
Mary; and he recurs to the old view dis- 
credited by Mr. Brewer, that it was Anne, 
and not Mary, who went to France in the train 
of Henry VIII.’s sister Mary when she was 
married to Louis XII. in 1514. Certainly, 
if Anne was the elder sister, it was she who 
went to France on that occasion, and Mr. 
Friedmann brings some early testimony to 
support this view with which Mr. Brewer 
was unacquainted. But it must be observed 
that if both sisters went to France, though in 
different years (and this is Mr. Brewer’s 
hypothesis), it was the most natural thing in 
the world for a foreign writer, just after 
Anne’s death, to confound the two. All that 
we can say is that it was the elder sister who 
went to France in 1514; and Mr. Friedmann 
certainly has not greatly weakened the evi- 
dence of Mary Boleyn’s seniority contained in 
Lord Hunsdon’s letter. It is simply incon- 
ceivable that the grandson of Mary Boleyn 
should have consulted Cecil on the expediency 
of claiming a title from the Crown on the 
plea that Mary was the elder sister of the 
reigning Queen’s mother if the fact had been 
the reverse. 

In any case, Anne was not out of her teens 
—or, at the utmost, taking the earliest date 
of her birth, may possibly have been a year 
or two over twenty—when the King began 
to trouble her with his attentions. Mary, 
whether her senior or not, was already married, 
and had unfortunately been the object of the 
King’s attentions also. Anne resisted him so 
far as to refuse to become his mistress, at 
least till Cardinal Campeggio came to England 
to try the divorce case, of the issue of which 
both she and the King seem to have felt 
assured that it would remove all obstacles to 
their union. That she yielded then was the 
opinion of the French ambassador Du Bellay, 


—— 
—— 


who suspected that if the trial was protracted 
her pregnancy might discredit the whole busi- 
ness. Mr. Friedmann thinks she only yielded 
three years later, after Archbishop Warham’s 
death. How he should have formed such an 
opinion himself when he admits (vol. i., p. 61) 
that Weoley and the whole court had regarded 
Anne as the King’s mistress, I own I cannot 
understand. Moreover, he takes no notice of 
the fact that in one brief, at least, before the 
death of Warham, as well as in a second 
issued very shortly after that event, the Pope 
accused Henry of putting away his queen and 
cohabiting with ‘‘a certain Anne.” There is 
no doubt, at least, what the world’s opinion 
was. Though she gave birth to no children 
during this period, it was whispered that she 
had had a miscarriage. Nay, Simon Grynacus, 
who visited England in 1531, and whom the 
King admitted to familiar intercourse with 
him, was not certain that she had not borne 
children to him already. Mr. Friedmann may 
well have overlooked the letter of Grynacus 
(which I myself accidentally omitted in my 
calendar of the papers of. Henry VIII.) 
expressing his suspicion that some children 
born of her were brought up in private. But 
it will be found in the “ Original Letters” 
published by the Parker Society, letter 256. 
And however mistaken the writer may have 
been in his surmise, the mere fact that such a 
suspicion could have been entertained by one 
in the position of Grynaeus has a significance 
on which we need not enlarge. 

As we approach the period when Henry 
recognised Anne as his queen we get out 
of the realm of inference into that of 
strong, substantial testimony. And it is 
here that Mr. Friedmann’s work becomes 
most lucid and most valuable. The death of 
Archbishop Warham afforded Henry an 
opportunity of deciding in his own fashion 
the long drawn out controversy as to the 
validity of his first marriage. There was 
just one thing more that he required of the 
See of Rome—that Cranmer should receive 
bulls for the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 
That done, he could get a divorce in England 
from the new primate, and would in future 
recognise the authority of Rome just so long as 
it did not call his own acts in question. The 
King’s intention was obvious beforehand, at 
least, to Chapuis, and perhaps was not quite 
so little suspected abroad as Mr. Friedmann 
suggests. But for a pope to refuse the bulls 
of a King of England’s nominee would have 
been like the House of Lords rejecting a 
money bill. Such a thing had not been 
heard of for many a day. So Cranmer got 
his bulls and Henry got his divorce ; and no 
sooner was the invalidity of the first marriage 
declared than it was found that the King had 
been for some little time married to a second 
wife, and that there was already a near 
prospect of issue. 

For the new light cast upon Anne’s 
married life we may as well leave the reader 
to satisfy his own curiosity from Mr. Fried- 
mann’s pages. The story derived from 
authentic State papers shows her to have 
been consumed with continual jealousies. 
She was jealous of Henry, whose fickle 
affections she could not restrain from paying 
continual attentions to other women. She 
was jealous also of the popularity of Katharine 





[and the Princess Mary. She was enraged 
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that people would persist in regarding the 
former as Queen and the latter as true- 
born Princess. She vowed that if Henry 
went to France, as he thought of doing 
in 1534, and left her as Regent in 
his absence, she would have put 
to death, though she herself should be 
burned or skinned alive for it. She was 
cordially hated by the people as the cause of 
changes in religion, a French alliance, and a 
probable rupture with the Emperor, which, if 
it occurred, besides being distasteful other- 
wise, would involve a stoppage of trade with 
the Low Countries. The wonder is, as we 
realise all this, how, for the sake of main- 
taining a woman so unpopular in an utterly 
false position, Henry ventured to defy both 
Pope and Emperor, and pursue a foreign 
policy totally at variance with the national 
sentiment, if not even with his own best 
interests. 

How closely connected the history of Anne 
Boleyn was with the continental politics of 
Europe has never been adequately shown by 
any writer till now. Mr. Friedmann, how- 
ever, makes it abundantly clear; and this, we 
should say, is the most marked and valuable 
feature of his work. It will be easily under- 
stood that as the Emperor Charles V. was 
bound in common decency to maintain the 
cause of his aunt Katharine of Arragon, and, 
consequently, to deny the validity of the 
King’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, Henry, 
fearing his resentment, found it his interest 
to form a close alliance with his rival Francis, 
and to give him as much trouble as possible 
in Germany by an understanding with the 
Protestant princes. He moreover entered 
into a league with the rebellious Hanse towns, 
Liibeck and Hamburg, by whose aid he seems 
even to have had some hopes of being elected 
King of Denmark, or, at all events, becoming 
head of a great Northern Confederacy, em- 
bracing the two Scandinavian kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway in opposition to the Pope 
and Emperor. In all this his success was very 
limited. The Protestant princes of Germany, 
though not unwilling to have the aid of 
a foreign prince against the Pope, declined to 
give Henry the support he wanted by declaring 
his first marriage invalid. The Liibeckers, 
having opposed the election of Christian III. 
of Denmark, were ultimately crushed. Only 
the alliance with France served its purpose 
to some extent by counteracting any idea 
that might otherwise have arisen in the 
Emperor’s mind of an expedition against 
England. Undoubtedly Charles V. was not 
an Emperor to do anything impolitic from 
merely sentimental motives. His aunt, indeed, 
was treated with gross injustice; the in- 
justice was deeply felt in England, and it 
required but a word from him to raise a most 
formidable rebellion in her favour. But 
Charles had too many countries to protect, 
and too many dangers to face, without making 
England an enemy. The Turks, the French 
King, and the Lutherans in Germany, gave 
him anxiety enough. Henry VIII. was a 
powerful prince, and, however bad he might 
be, it was important to remain friends with 
him. So he wrote to tell Katharine that, 
though he pitied her sorrows, she must wait 
till he had subdued Tunis, and got free from 


-other complications ; then he would consider 


what he could do to helpher. Henry, in fact, 





knew pretty well that the Emperor could not 
afford to quarrel with him; and Cromwell 
even dared to say to the Imperial ambassador 
that the death both of Katharine and her 
daughter would be rather a good thing as 
removing the only obstacles,to a good under- 
standing with his master. 

And it was even as Cromwell expected. 
Katharine died on January 7, 1536, and, 
though historians do not tell us so, the evidence 
collected by Mr. Friedmann leaves a very 
strong impression that she died by poison. 
The international complication was removed. 
Charles was only bound in decency to protest 
against his aunt’s treatment while she lived, 
not to inquire into the cause of her death or 
to avenge it. As for Henry, he did not even 
pretend to conceal his delight that he was rid 
of his first wife by something more effective 
than Cranmer’s sentence. He thanked God 
for having delivered him from the fear of war, 
and dressed in the gayest yellow with a white 
feather in his cap. 

Anne Boleyn rejoiced with him on the 
event. Her hated rival was removed ; but she 
had little reason to exult, for her own time 
of removal was at hand. Henry had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining to the last that 
Katharine was not his wife, though it was 
becoming apparent every day that in the end 
not even France would support him in his 
perversity; but he had not succeeded in 
securing for Anne Boleyn the respect due to 
a married woman. His old passion, too, had 
cooled down marvellously. The anxieties of 
her position had told upon Anne’s attractive- 
ness, and she had again disappointed his hopes 
of male issue by a miscarriage. He found out 
that he had been made to love her by witch- 
craft; and it was not long before she was 
caught in a network of accusations from which 
the mere fact of her innocence afforded her no 
protection. JAMES GAIRDNER. 








The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. 
Translated into English Verse by Sir John 
Kingston James, Bart. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Tasso’s lengthy poem, though now less read, 

I imagine, than formerly, holds a foremost 

place in the second-class poetry of the world. 

If the first rank be confined to Shakspere, 

Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, such 

success is no mean praise. I should not 

myself rank the Jerusalem Delivered as equal 
in beauty to Spenser’s Faery Queen, nor do 

I consider it even on a level with the second- 

class epics of antiquity—Lucan’s Pharsalia, 

Statius’s Zhebaid, or the -Argonautikon of 

Apollonius Rhodius and Valerius Flaccus. 

Still it is a poem of great power in parts, 

and, though deficient in human interest, and 

employing a machinery of fiends, magicians, 
and impossible Oriental knights, it is written 

in verse of marvellous harmony, and is a 

model of the pure Tuscan tongue. Though 

few would now find much interest in the 
formless characters of Godfrey, Tancred, or 

Rinaldo, or the love of Erminia, at least the 

gardens of Armida have become classic ground 

in poetry, and every Italian is proud of Tasso, 
and would probably claim him as the greatest 
name in the national literature after Dante, 
and perhaps Petrarch. 

A proof of the immediate popularity of the 





work throughout Europe is found in the fact 
that within a quarter of a century of its 
appearance, Fairfax’s translation into English 
verse of the same metre as the original was 
published with a dedication to Queen Eliza, 
beth. This first edition is not in the British 
Museum ; but the second edition, dated 1624, 
with a dedication to the Prince of Wales 
afterwards Charles the First, is to be found 
there, and the success of this first translation 
is attested by the continuance of new editions, 
the last of which, the seventh, appeared 
lately as 1844. It is really a very spiri 
translation, not quite so faithful as our 
modern notions require, but worthy of the 
position it has attained among the classics of 
early English verse. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century Hoole, the translator of 
Ariosto, did Tasso into English heroic verse. 
His work is by no means equal to Fairfax’s, 
but has gone through even more editions, of 
which the last appeared in 1824. 

In the same year appeared the first edition 
of what is, I believe, the best translation that 
has been made of Tasso’s long poem, by Mr. 
Wiffen, which has since gone through three 
editions. This translation is in the Spen- 
serian stanza, is quite as spirited as Fairfax’s, 
and gives the English reader an admirable 
idea of the picturesque beauty of the original. 
Mr. Wiffen naively remarks in his Preface 
that he could have been more faithful in his 
rendering had he, like Fairfax, retained the 
metre of the original, but he preferred the 
beautiful Spenserian stanza, and had therefore 
to employ padding for the extra line in each 
stanza. He was certainly a master of versifica- 
tion, and his version is as melodious as the 
verse of Tasso himself. Had he selected a 
more suitable metre, I believe that he would 
have produced an almost perfect representa- 
tion of Tasso in English verse—a task to which 
he devoted the greatest pains’ and rare poetic 
ability. 

The next translation of the Jerusalem De- 
livered was that made by the Rev. Lionel Smith 
in 1851, which has gone through four editions. 
It isin the metre of the original, and is, I 
believe, more faithful than Fairfax’s, but not 
so spirited. He does not possess Mr. Wiffen’s 
wonderful harmony, and, therefore, although 
using a more correct vehicle, he does not 
equally well represent the special charm of 
the Tuscan poet. 

In 1865 Sir John James, our present trans- 
lator, brought out the first edition of his 
version, for which he was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Academy della 
Crusca, and in testimony of that compliment 
he has now brought out the present revised 
edition. A translation to achieve the highest 
success must answer a double test: it should 
interest and please if read through as an 
original work ; it should, on comparison with 
the original, prove to bea faithful representation 
of it. Pope’s translation of the Z/iad answers 
the first test and utterly fails in the second. 
Worsley’s translation of the Odyssey into the 
Spenserian stanza is a wonderful tour de force, 
and thoroughly answers both tests. It is a 
delightful book for any ordinary English 
reader, and it is a faithful representation of 
the original when scrutinised by one capable 
of judging on that point. I fear that 1 can- 
not accord such praise to the effort of our 
present translator. Read continuously as an 
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original poem, I fear—and I have fairly 
perused his twenty cantos—that it must 
be considered dull reading. It is certainly 
not so spirited as Fairfax or Wiffen, 
though on a somewhat higher level than 
Mr. Smith. I do not think it is more 
strictly faithful to the original than the work 
of any of his predecessors. I have compared 
many stanzas with the Italian, and while the 
general meaning of the original is always 
correctly given, there is not that complete 
rendering of the whole thought which modern 
notions of perfect translation require ; and Sir 
John James does not scruple, on account of 
the exigencies of his verse, to add adornments 
of his own which are often no adornments at 
all. In the matter of the choice of metre he 
has distinctly fallen behind his predecessors. 
Tasso’s metre has been made thoroughly 
familiar in English poetry by Lord Byron 
using it in his Don Juan. No other metre 
can equally represent him in an English dress. 
To escape the technical difficulty of the triple 
rhyme, Sir John James has taken the double 
elegiac stanza of Gray’s Elegy to mould one 
of Tasso’s stanzas. Passing by the objection 
that such a metre is unsuited to a long nar- 
rative poem, it in no way represents the effect 
of the original, where each stanza is clinched 
and closes with a couplet. An elegiac stanza 
followed by two couplets, if the difficulty of 
the triple rhyme were unsurmountable, which 
it should not be, would have produced far 
better the required effect. 

In a long poem of this nature one cannot 
look for perfect accuracy of detail, but Sir 
John James is culpably careless, and some- 
times falls into an absolute solecism through 
his involved sentences :— 


** He wished, ere farther evil should arrive, 
His mind to thee, through us his envoy send”? 
ii. 64). 


We must presume that he meant to write to 
send, but in the verse the verb is without 
regimen. He introduces colloquialisms with 
the most grotesque effect :— 


** Although he fumed within, and showed without 
How disappointed at being baulked he was’’ 
(iii. 53). 
is anes who art thou,’ said he,}‘ that showst such 
ass 
In the King’s presence, and thy te among? 
Here’s one, may be, that would thy boasts 


ve 
By valiant actions, and yet holds his tongue’ ”? 
(xvii. 50). 
‘* Great numbers now push, press, repress, and try 
To hurl—dut can’t—the hero from his post ’’ 
(xviii. 7). 
‘* While downwards dragged by thy unwieldy 
weight 
Thou didst, Argante, on the green sward 
sprawl"? (xix. 24). 
‘* Burst the lock open, and banged down the gate ”’ 
(xix. 37). 
He talks of nymphs as if they were ballet 
dancers— 
- ‘With tucked-up dresses, and uncovered arms”? 
(xviii. 27). 
Three times in the course of the poem he uses 
“‘ perhaps” as a monosyllable—a vulgarity 
monstrous in its iteration :— 
** And perhaps the Nile had from their power in 
vain ’’ (iii. 38). 
‘* Both were exhausted now, and perhaps the foes ”’ 
iii. 50 


‘** The victor” perhaps had to my ashes deigned”” 
(vi. 85). 


The following two lines afford a specimen of 
what must be called looseness of translation :— 
** A spacious theatre, on purpose made 
Yor bull-baiting, or mimic scenes of war”’ 
(xix. 8). 

Tasso’s allusion is to a Roman circus, the 
scene of gladiatorial fights, and the chase of 
wild beasts. The bull-baiting is Sir John 
James’ own idea, not Tusso’s. In so long 
a poem unusual words may be fairly used; 
but Sir John is too fond of such license. 
‘‘ Rorid,” “ frondous,”’ ‘‘ haught,’”’ ‘‘ cirques,” 
are words of his own invention, some of which 
he uses with frequency, as though pleased 
with their paternity. 

That the reader may have a fair specimen 
of Sir John James’ work, in comparison with 
that of his predecessors, I give a well-known 
stanza from Tasso, part of the song of the 
miraculous bird in the gardens of Armida, 
which has been translated also by Spenser in 
the Faery Queen, with the other different 
versions :— 


‘* Cosi trapassa al trapassar d’un giorno 
Della vita mortale il fiore e’1 verde ; 
Né, perché faccia indietro April ritorno, 
Si rinfiora ella mai, né si rinverde. 
Cogliam la rosa in sul mattino adorno 
Di questo di, che tosto il seren perde : 
Cogliam d’amor la rsa; amiamo or, quando 
Esser si puote riamato amando’’ 
(Canto xvi. 15). 
We will commence with Spenser’s exquisite 
paraphrase of this exquisite stanza, and then 
give the versions of Fairfax, Wiffen, Smith, 
and our author:— 


‘** So passeth, in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life, the Teafe, the bud, the flower ; 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay, 
That earst was sought to deck the bed and 
bower 
Of many a lady, and many a paramoure ! 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 
For soon comes age that will her pride 
deflower ; 
Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 
Whilst loving thou mayst Joved be with equal 
crime ”’ (Faerie Queene, Book II., xi., 75). 
Farrrax. 
‘* So in the | pars. of a day, doth passe 
The bud and blossom of the life of man, 
Nor e’er doth flourish more, but, like the grasse 
Cut down, becometh withered, pale, and wan. 
O gather then the rose while time thou hasse, 
Short is the day, done when it scarse began ; 
Gather the rose of love, while yet thou mayst, 
Loving be loved, embracing be embraced.”’ 
WIrren. 
** So passes in the transit of a day 
Of mortal life, the verdure and the bloom, 
Nor will the sunshine of a second May 
The leaf reopen, or the flower relume ; 
Gather the rose then in its rathe perfume 
And morning beauty, ere the skies above 
O’ercast the landscape with funereal gloom ; 
Whilst loved and loving none the bliss reprove, 
Now whilst it yet is youth, pluck, pluck the rose 
of love.’’ 
Ssuru. 
‘* Thus passes with the passing of a day 
The flower and verdure of the life of men, 
Nor though young April may return, and May 
Reblossoms ever, nor grows green again. 
Pluck we the rose then, in the morning ray, 
For the day’s calm may fail we know not 
when : 
Pluck we love’s rose, for love now let us yeain, 
While loving, we too may be loved in turn.”’ 
Sir Joun James. 
‘* So passeth in the passing of a day 
Life’s bloom and verdure, nor tho’ April’s 
showers 
Return with promise of another May, 
Will it reblossom, or again bear flowers. 








Cull we, then, roses while life’s morning be 
Pranked with that prime which time will soon 
remove ; 
Cull we Love’s rose, and let us love while we 
Still loving, meet with fond return of love.” 


In this passage each translator was on his 
mettle, and each version is good. Smith’s is 
the most faithful, Wiffen’s the most ornate ; 
but both his and Spenser’s rendering are 
weakened by the padding of the extra line. 
The following cento, adapting the best por- 
tions of each, produces an almost ideal 
version :— 

‘So passeth im the passing of a day 
f mortal life the verdure and the bloom, 
Nor will returning sunshine of the May 
The leaf reopen or the flower relume. 

Gather the rose, then, in the morning ray, 

Ere the day’s calm be overcast by gloom ; 

Gather the rose of Love, and love the while, 

In loving one may bask in Love’s sweet smile.” 
The following stanzas will afford the reader 
a fair specimen of Sir John James’ workman- 
ship at its best :— 

‘** As from the wave peeps forth the star of morn, 
The dew distilling of its watery home ; 
Or as the Queen of Love, when newly born, 
Rose from the azure sea’s prolific foam ; 
So she appeared—even so her golden hair 
Distilled the crystalline transparent lymph. 

Then looking round, she feigned to see the pair, 

And shrank into herself—the modest nymph ! 

And the auburn locks that in a single braid 

Enwreathed her forehead, instantly unrolled, 

Whose long thick masses, fallmg down, arrayed 

The tender ivory in a veil of gold. 
The sight thus reft them, how surpassing fair! 
Nor less the change their admiration claimed, 

As, hidden by the water and her hair, 

She towards them turned, half-smiling, half- 
ashamed ’’ (Canto xv. 60, 61). 


I have pointed out with candour what have 
appeared to me the defects in Sir John’s 
work; but I must express my respect for the 
enthusiasm with which he has evidently 
laboured in a favourite task. I have only to 
add that the book is beautifully got-up, with 
the finest paper; parchment binding, and red 
letters, and admirably suited for presentation 
as a gift-book. James Innes Mincury. 








‘‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges.”” Zhe Book of Job, with Notes, 
Introduction, and Appendix. By A. B. 
Davidson. (Cambridge: University Press.) 


Frew and far between are first-rate commen- 
taries—those suited alike for the scholar and 
the lay-reader, independent and yet not 
eccentric, learned and yet not dry. Prof. 
Davidson, therefore—not to be confounded 
with an older scholar of the same name—has 
done a good work in throwing into shape the 
abundant material which in many years of 
study he has amassed. It is now twenty-two 
years since the first volume appeared of a 
philological commentary on Job from his pen. 
Two years afterwards, in his own work on 
the same book, Prof. Delitzsch characterised 
this first volume as uniting a sense of the 
sublimity of the poem and of its tragic 
element with a sound tact and a good 
method. It is needless to say that the same 
qualities are found in the present volume, 
though, of course, the field in which they are 
displayed is in some respects a narrower one 
than before. It must be added, however, 
that there is a mastery of style in the present 
volume, and a power of condensation, which 
could not, perhaps, in 1862 have been reckoned 
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upon. The notes are terse and to the point; 
no difficulty is left unnoticed or unexplained ; 
and though the Book of Job swarms with 
obscure passages, it may at least be said that 
a student who follows Prof. Davidson will 
obtain a generally clear and substantially 
accurate view of the meaning. The con- 
nexion of the parts is also admirably drawn 
out, while the Introduction gives a view of 
the scope of the poem which certainly is 
either the right one or contains the elements 
of the right theory. 

Prof. Davidson will gratify many readers 
by the caution of his tone on critical questions. 
I only trust that his moderation (or shall I 
call it reticence?) will not be misunderstood. 
In a work not intended primarily for 
“schools”? a more decided adhesion to the 
cause of critical enquiry would certainly have 
been opportune; but Prof. Davidson felt 
bound by a conscientious regard for the 
immature part of his audience. Had he been 
addressing in the first instance students of a 
higher order (and there is much in the book 
which does appeal to them, and to them 
only), some passages in the Introduction 
might, no doubt, have been so worded as to 
convey a still more exact idea of the nature 
and position of the critical controversy; and 
as I read the description of certain views of 
Dr. Studer from which Prof. Davidson differs, 
but has yet evidently learned something, it 
seemed as if the latter had hardly calculated 
the effect which his words might produce on 
the numerous victims of a prejudice against 
the ‘higher criticism.” Dr. Studer is a 
veteran critic, the last of his generation, and, 
should he see those sentences, he may think 
them deficient in generosity. I would suggest 
with deference that the somewhat too striking 
figure at the foot of p. xxix. should, at any 
rate, be revised for a second edition. 

There are certainly points connected with 
the Book of Job on which, in a book intended 
for young learners, hesitation and even reti- 
cence might be justifiable. But, in spite of 
Dr. Budde’s gallant interposition, I am sur- 
prised that so much older and experienced 
a critic as Prof. Davidson should consider the 
origin of chaps. xxxii—xxxvii. to be one of 
these. I am aware that he thinks many 
modern critics too prone to disintegration. 
Incompleteness and want of harmony are 
alien and displeasing to his genial tempera- 
ment. He has told us himself that he sym- 
pathises far less with critical analysts than 
with readers ‘‘who are so intoxicated with 
the beauty of a great creation itself that they 
do not care a whit how it arose” (Expositor, 
1883, p. 88). Of course, Prof. Davidson does 
not wish to be tuken aw pied de la lettre in 
the humorous passage of which these words 
form part. But the exaggeration helps to 
explain some expressions in the present Intro- 
duction, as, for instance, ‘‘The reader has 
difficulty in believing” that the original 
author of Job simply aimed at ventilating 
anew an unsolved moral problem (p. xxviii.) ; 
and, again, ‘‘The reader is very averse to 
entertain the idea of a later addition to the 
book at this point,” ¢.., at xxvii. 7 (p. xxxv.). 
No one will quarrel with this feeling; indeed, 
every sound critic, in some of his moods, 
cannot help sharing it. But to allow this 
feeling to be so predominant in the Intro- 
duction to what will probably be the standard 








work on Job may seem a questionable step, 
in spite of the excuse offered above. Goethe 
had a sense for artistic harmony; but 
Goethe, in his wisest moments, permitted the 
disintegration of the Z/iad; and should not 
Prof. Davidson’s ‘‘ reader” be encouraged to 
approach the study of Job with a mind set 
free by the consideration of other literary 
analogies from the very natural ‘ aversion ”” 
which the unprepared reader cannot but feel ? 
The truth, of course, is that we had a right 
to expect from such a leading scholar a work 
not exactly more thorough, but in some 
respects more complete, and more distinctly 
adapted to the higher class of students. I 
hasten, however, to add that the chapter on 
the integrity of the book is indispensable even 
to such students, and has nothing to fear from 
a comparison with any similar survey of the 
subject from an English hand. 

The same high qualities of fairness and 
thoroughness are continually striking us in 
other parts of the Introduction. Prof. David- 
son decides for an Exile-date ; and his advo- 
cacy of this view, so probable and so sug- 
gestive, furnishes an exception to the reserve 
which usually marks these introductory pages. 
His discussion of other possible dates is, how- 
ever, as thorough as the limits of the work 
allowed, and will preclude any captious 
criticism. With regard to the character of 
the plot of the Book of Job, whether historical 
or otherwise, he is, perhaps, slightly less 
satisfactory, since he omits to consider whether 
the story may be founded on an ancient 
Semitic legend (compare the Indian story of 
Harischandra in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts). The 
arguments for the view that the story of Job 
‘“‘reposes upon a historical tradition, some of 
the elements of which it has preserved,” will 
not seem conclusive to everyone in consequence 
of this omission. It may be said that 
probabilities alone can be urged for the view 
which has been omitted; but what more 
can be offered in favour of that of Prof. 
Davidson ? 

There is still much more that might be 
said as a commentary on striking passages in 
the Introduction. The author has evidently 
no wish to explain everything, and leave his 
readers no ‘‘ nuts to crack.”” His own article, 
“‘ Job,” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
the elaborate Introduction to his earlier work, 
will no doubt be sought for by special students 
of the subject. The Book of Job withholds its 
secret from those who are unwilling to take 
trouble. It is easy to write aesthetic essays 
upon it, but not so to acquaint one’s self with 
the many peculiar features of this grandest 
specimen of the Hebrew ‘‘ philosophy ”’ ; easier 
even to take a side on the critical questions at 
issue than to learn at first hand the data on 
which the decision depends. After all, the 
Book of Job is didactic as well as poetic, and 
its teaching pretends to some degree of 
authority (comp. xxxvi. 4). Exegesis alone 
will enable us to discriminate between the 
permanent and the temporary elements of 
truth ; and it is in exegesis that Prof. David- 
son’s strength is most conspicuously displayed. 

T. K. Curyye. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Puppets. By Percy Fitzgerald. In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Guy Darrell’s Wives. By F.Tles. (J. & R. 
Maxwell.) 

Ursula Vivian, the Sister-Mother. By Annie 
S. Swan. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander- 


son, & Ferrier.) 


Doris. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” In 3 
vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


Dr. Sevier. By George W. Cable. In 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


Mr. Frrzcrratp scems, by the title he has 
chosen, to have had some doubt as to the vital 
character of the novel he has just published. 
He would probably have named it]Damocles, if 
he had not been anticipated in the selection, 
for the references to the suspended sword are 
incessant throughout the book. It is less 
workmanlike in construction than might 
fairly be looked for from a writer of his 
experience ; for there are, in fact, two en- 
tirely disconnected plots and sets of characters 
intermingled, with no further connection be- 
tween them than that the hero (so to speak) 
of onc of the stories is on visiting terms with 
some persons mixed up with the hero of the 
other story. There is no attempt to establish 
any additional relation, nor is either plot 
affected in the slightest degree by the evolu- 
tion of the other. In fact, were it not for 
the identity of style, the reader might be 
taking up two perfectly distinct books alter- 
nately, and reading scraps of each, instead of 
keeping to one till he had finished with it. 
Nor is there entirety even under these condi- 
tions, for the more important of the two plots 
is divided into a prologue and supplement, 
parted from each other by several years—an 
expedient which is rarely capable of success. 
The motive of this prologue is to show how a 
man, originally of frank and kindly disposi- 
tion, had his whole nature warped by a sore 
wrong done to him, and was reer le into a 
cold and vindictive schemer. He ruins and 
hunts down the enemy who had injured him, 
pursuing him till death, regardless of the 
most abject supplications for mercy from his 
victim and that victim’s wife. He prospers 
greatly, makes distinguished alliances for his 
children, and is on the high road to social 
rank and political power, when his path is 
crossed by the daughter of his victim, who is 
vowed to vengeance. The plot she lays for 
baffling his favourite project, and at the same 
time compromising him so as to get him into 
her power, is the topic of the main narrative. 
It would be unfair to Mr. Fitzgerald to dis- 
close it, as its ingenuity is quite the best 
feature in the book. The other story is the 
history of a life-rivalry between two girls, 
beginning at school, and ending only with 
the death of one of them. This part of 
Puppets is intended more as a study of cha- 
racters, as the other is a study of action; but 
Mr. Fitzgerald has not been able to embody 
the three conceptions of the complex person- 
alities of George Conway, Jessica Bailey, and, 
above all, Laura Panton, so as to enable his 
readers to accept them as flesh and blood. 
Power of analysis is here essential, and it is 
lacking, the man being, after all, only con- 
ventional, and the women, at best, bizarre. 





| More happy as a sketch is the Rey. Dr. Bailey 
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—noisy, underbred, pushing, mean, and ‘sen- 
sual—who does leave on the mind an impres- 
sion of reality, and of being, in high proba- 
bility, a portrait from life, not violently 
accentuated. But the stage part of this minor 
story is not equal to that of the chief narra- 
tive, and, in particular, three autobiographical 
chapters are a positive incumbrance, being, to 
all appearance, the materials for yet a third 
story, which Mr. Fitzgerald did not care to 
work out in detail. 


Guy Darrell’s Wives is » very close imita- 
tion of Miss Braddon’s earlier manner, and is 
appropriately issued by her publishers. Asa 
sensational story it has considerable merit, 
and above all, that of being readable. An 
innocent bigamy supplies the justification of 
the title, and this is brought about by the 
machinations of a half-mad and wholly malig- 
nant recluse, who thinks it his mission to 
revenge some old injuries upon all persons 
connected, however slightly, with the dead 
objects of his vindictiveness. The weak point 
in the construction of the plot is that the two 
people chiefly concerned have every reason to 
know him to be spiteful, and much reason to 
think him a liar, and yet accept, with no 
attempt at verification, his assurance to each 
of the other’s death. As the husband is an 
officer of distinction, serving in India, it is 
not likely that a clever and capable wife, 
however inexperienced, would fail to make 
inquiries as to his alleged slaughter, or to 
apply to some trusty friends, who are included 
among the characters, to advise her in her diffi- 
culty. Had that gap been skilfully stopped 
up the book would take a respectable place in 
virtue of the dramatic situations. 


Ursula Vivian is a slight religious novelette, 
whose heroine—the eldest save one in a family 
of six wherein she is the only girl—becomes 
head of the household and bread-winner in 
chief on the death of her father and mother 
within a few days of each other. She makes 
a living by writing fiction, overcoming the 
initial difficulties more speedily than is usual 
in real life, and rising swiftly to eminence, 
while, mainly through her example and in- 
fluence, all her brothers are comfortably pro- 
vided for, and she herself marries an eligible 
young man. The only thing to differentiate 
the kindly little book is a curious sprinkling 
of Americanisms in the style—curious, for the 
author’s previous works appear to have been 
Scottish in scene and diction. But ‘real 
mad” for ‘very angry,” ‘up garret,” “all 
the time,’’ and the address ‘‘ Miss Ursula” to 
the heroine by her gentlemen friends, she 
being the sole Miss Vivian, all savour of New 
England and the Wide, Wide World class of 
literature. 


Doris is a clever story of a marriage’ of con- 
venience between the eldest son of a poor 
Irish marquis and the beautiful, well-mannered 
daughter of a deceased Irish soap-boiler, who 
has contrived to bequeath to her the comfort- 
able income of £40,000 per annum. Their 
gradual attachment to cach other, so that the 
union at last becomes one of affection, forms 
the staple of the narrative, which has, besides, 
a subordinate story with a tragical ending. 
Several scenes of agrarian troubles, viewed 
from the landlords’ standpoint, are vividl 
rege and the dialo 


e is good, that of 
Dicky Browne, a kin 


of licensed joster, 





being really bright and lively—a very rare 
merit in stories with a funny man as one of 
the cast. The heroine is well drawn, and so 
is a terrible aunt of hers, whose encounters 
with the marquis (himself a clever portrait) 
are diverting. The chief defect is in the 
tragedy, for the victim, having had one fair 
warning of the strain of homicidal insanity 
in her murderer, would not, given her natural 
shrewdness, have afforded him a second 
opportunity. 

Mr. Cable shares with Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and Mr. Bret 
Harte the distinction of striking out a vein 
of indigenous American fiction which is no 
mere provincial copying of English literature, 
as the major part of American fiction which 
has not already copied these three, has hitherto 
shown itself to be. Virtually, Mr. Cable has 
discovered the creole for us; and his present 
tale, located in New Orleans, deals again with 
some of the types he has begun to make 
familiar to us. There is, however, only one 
purely creole study in the book, one Narcisse 
Savillot, clerk to Dr. Sevier, the physician 
who lends his name to the story, but who 
does not occupy the most prominent place in 
it. In truth, there is some failure in effective- 
ness in the doctor’s figure. He is intended 
to represent a not uncommon variety—the 
practical philanthropist who hides much soft- 
ness and tenderness under a purposely rough 
manner, and violates in secret the stern laws 
of political economy which he publicly cites 
in favour of self-help, and against pauperising 
largesses. But although single scenes wherein 
he is concerned are carefully written, and 
some of the best dialogue in the narrative is 
put into his mouth, he has to yield place, as 
a study of character, to John Richling, a very 
subtly-conceived presentment of a man pos- 
sessed of ability and energy, but without the 
faculty of worldly success, who all but starves 
for lack of employment in the busy commer- 
cial city, while ready to do any honest work 
that may come in his way. He is well mated 
with an affectionate and admiring wife, and 
the main interest of the story centres around 
their fortunes. There are some vivid scenes 
of the Civil War in the latter part of the 
story ; but the sufferings of New Orleans after 
capture are barely touched upon, and the 
principal “ in this portion of the narrative 
is played by Mary Richling, striving to pass 
the lines of both armies in order to reach her 
husband. The fine qualities of style and the 
power of sympathy Mr. Cable has already 
displayed are visible in this his latest work, 
and it will help to confirm the reputation he 
has won. Ricnarp F, Lirrzepare. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Effie and her Strange Acquaintances: a very 
curious Story, almost true. By the Rev. John 
Crofis. The Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) There is one Effie known to literature, 
who was the younger sister of Alice, the May 
Queen. Here we have another Effie, who may 
be called the younger sister of a still more 
famous Alice, the traveller in Wonderland. 
The author has been bold enough not to con- 
ceal his obligations, while he has the skill to 


Y | introduce a fresh interest of his own. His 


dream child is placed, not amid operate 
phantoms of the nursery, but among the living 





objects of English meadows and brooks— 
flowers, insects, and birds. We regard Robin 
as a failure, and W. B. as but little more life- 
like. But Effie herself is charming ; and lessons 
of natural history are conveyed in a very 
effective manner, Theauthoris able not only to 
create character; he can also tell a story in 
choice language. The episode of the little 
water chick is admirable; so is the Preface. 
Still we must confess to feeling that Mr. 
Crofts has it in him to do yet better than he 
has done here. He possesses imagination, and 
humour, and knowledge, facility of rhyme, and 
readiness in punning. What seems to be lack- 
ing is a little more confidence in his own 
powers. Why should he not strike out a line 
for himself and write a storybook that will 
rival—not merely suggest—Alice in Wonder- 
land? If he does, we hope that he will again 
get Mr. Gordon Browne to illustrate it. 


Christmas-Tree Land. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) 
After the deserved compliment which a great 
poet has lately paid to the type of childhood 
created by Mrs. Molesworth, we must confess 
to some feeling of regret that she should have 
chosen this year to break new ground. Whether 
the children themselves will be of our opinion 
is another matter. Christmas-Tree Land, let 
it be said at once, though it begins and ends 
in Mrs. Molesworth’s familiar manner, is sub- 
stantially a fairy tale. The inspiration seems 
to be drawn from Germany, the classic country 
of Christmas-trees; but there are touches that 
recall now Miss Christina Rossetti’s ‘Goblin 
Market,” now Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water 
Babies,” while a general vein of Kingsleian 
morality runs through all. Regarded merely 
as a fairy tale, there are faults of construction, 
due to a hesitating use of the deus ex machina. 
Our interest is greater in the children them- 
selves than in the wonders that befall them; 
and the dénotment is weak. Of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s illustrations, the best is the game of 
play with the squirrels. Not that we would 

epreciate the frontispiece. 


Fairy Tales from Brentano. Told in English 
by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. (Unwin.) That 
strange and erratic genius, Clemens Brentano, 
is in England almost unknown, though some 
readers will recollect his name as that of 
the brother of Bettina. In his own country, 
Brentano’s more elaborate writings are for- 
gotten, but his fairy tales are still read with 
delight by children. Mrs. Kroeker—a daughter, 
we believe, of the poet Ferdinand Freiligrath— 
has in this volume presented some of these 
stories for the first time in an English dress. 
We do not think that Brentano will prove a 
serious rival to Andersen, but the extrava- 
gance of invention displayed in his tales will 
render them welcome in the nursery. The 
translation—not an easy task—has been very 
cleverly accomplished. We suspect that Mrs. 
Kroeker would be able to write very acceptable 
original stories for English children. 


Three Fairy Tales. By Pan. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) The fairy tales in this neat 
little volume, which may be described as a 
juvenile quarto, testify to the author’s posses- 
sion of a pleasant and nimble fancy. They are 
rather more elaborate than the old nursery 
favourites, and the elaboration is not altogether 
a gain; but they have secured the favour of 
one stall critic on whose judgment of such 
things we implicitly rely. 


Little Blossom: a Book of Child Fancies 
(S. P. C. K.) will be a joy for ever, or at any 
rate for a week or two, to all the very little 
ones. It is full of most delightful illustrations 
invented and drawn by R. André, and fault- 
lessly rendered in c¢ meee by 
Mesers, Emrio and Binger of Holborn Viaduct. 
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The accompanyiny rhymes are childlike and 
pretty. 

Charlie Asgarde; or, the Story of a Friend- 
ship. By Alfred St. Johnston. (Macmillan.) 
This is a story of two youths, who are ship- 
wrecked on an uninhabited island of the Feejee 
group. After they have lived a Crusoe life 
together for two years, one of them, Charlie 
Asgarde, is captured by savages, and carried 
off to another island. Here he gains in- 
fluence over his captors by pretending to 
be inspired by their god, and marries the chief’s 
daughter, who is described as a being of 
angelic purity and goodness. Afterwards the 
two friends meet again, and are eventually 
rescued by Englishmen, and return to settle 
down in Asgarde’s native village, the angelic 
se per wife having somewhat opportunely 
died on the way. If there are some absurdities 
in the construction of this story, they will not 
prevent boys from reading it with keen interest. 
The incidents of savage life are described from 
the author’s personal experience, and the book 
is so well written that we may reasonably hope 
for something of much higher quality from 
Mr. St. Johnston’s pen. 


The Orient Boys (Hodder & Stoughton) is 
a curious picture of life in an American school. 
The ‘‘ young gentlemen” in it, though close 
upon man’s estate, talk like boys—one is 
“quite tall”; and the book deals with the 
adventures‘ of two who “room together.” 
English boys will be amused at the “hazing” 
of the freshmen. Later on a “ salutatory 
oration ” is delivered on commemoration morn- 
ing in a church, and then comes much sword 

lay in the great struggle between North and 
outh. Altogether the queer dialect of this 
book, the singular home life and strong dash 
of practical religion which pervades it, form 
.. characteristic transcript of American boy 

e. 

Heroes of Science.—Mechanicians. By T. C. 
Lewis. (8. P. C.K.) The ten chapters of this 
book are devoted to carefully compiled and 
trustworthy accounts of the lives of various 
Englishmen who have been distinguished for 
mechanical genius. Mr. Lewis marshals his 
facts well; and the only possible defect of the 
volume is, that it is hardly bright and vivacious 
enough to attract any but the most studious 
of the boy-readers for whom we suppose it is 
primarily intended. The removal or simplifica- 
tion of a few passages, which would demand a 
considerable amount of technical knowledge for 
— full comprehension, would be an improve- 
ment. 


The French Prisoners : a Story for Boys. By 
Edward Bertz. (Macmillan.) This is a sto 
of the Franco-Prussian war, and it deals wit 
the adventures of a young French soldier who 
has been carried as a prisoner into Germany. 
Mr. Bertz evidently writes from intimate know- 
ledge, not merely of the localities where the 
scene of his story is laid, but of the details of 
the captivity of such soldiers as young Qunain, 
and the narrative is vivid, realisable, and per- 
fect in tone and temper. The tri-coloured cover 
of the volume does not strike us as an artistic 
success, 

To most boys the very name of The Pirate 
Island (Blackie & Son) will be appetising ; and, 
if after reading the book, they feel dissatisfied 
with the i provided by them, we can 
only say that they are very hard to please. The 
author, Mr. Harry Collingwood, is evidently 
well acquainted with the tastes of his clients, 
and what is of more importance, knows how to 
gratify it. In The Pirate Island adventure is 
piled upon adventure, excitement upon excite- 
ment, and not in a single chapter is the interest 
allowed to flag. Mr. G. A. Henty, to whom 
all boys are, we hope, duly teful, has 
found a formidable rival in Mr. Collingwood, 





The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus. By John 8. 
White. With fifty Iustrations. (New York: 
Putnam’s.) This is a handsome book, such as 
the Americans delight in. But it will not bear 
examination. Mr. White has committed the 
initial mistake of following the language of his 
original too closely, with the result of produc- 
ing what we can best term ‘‘dog English.” 
We regret to add that his scholarship is not 
above suspicion. The illustrations are worthy 
of the text. Egyptian ones predominate, for 
they are most easy to be got. The Greek land- 
scapes are evidently reproduced from old steel 
engravings. What are we to say of a ‘‘ Mame- 
luke Tomb, Cairo,” as an illustration to Hero- 
dotus? The synchronistic table of events at the 
end of the volume contains a number of queer 
statements and queer — Altogether, 
we cannot congratulate Mr. White on his at- 
tempt to conjure with the wand of Mr. Church. 


The Autocrat of the Nursery. By L. T. 
Meade. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Perhaps this 
is not quite one of the best of Mrs. Meade’s 
stories, as the incidents are somewhat improb- 
able, and the conclusion not very satisfactory. 
But this is a “‘ grown-up” criticism. We can 
bear witness from our own observation to the 
delight with which young children listen to the 
doings of the five tiny people of whom the 
author tells, and Mr. Pym’s illustrations are as 
much a source of enjoyment as the text. 


By Still Waters. By Edward Garrett. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, & Co.) There are a good 
many striking passages in this book. The author 
has written in one key, which is well sustained 
throughout, of the joys and sorrows of a heroine 
always on the watch to help others by acts and 
words of sympathy. A little kindness shown to 
fellow-passengers while landing at Liverpool 
leads to a chain of events which eventually set 
right the troubles of a good many lives, including 
the heroine’s own. In these days of hasty 
writing it is refreshing to meet with such a 
careful study as this book. We heartily com- 
mend it. 


Little People of Asia. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. (Griffith & Farran.) The Americans, 
as we have had occasion to observe before, are 
greaton babies. This book, which is practically 
an American book, consists of an elaborate 
collection of stories about babydom in the 
several countries of Asia, as gleaned from 
works of travel. It is written in that lively 
style which American writers always adopt 
for the benefit of children; and it is hand- 
somely illustrated with wood-cuts gathered 
(like the stories) from many quarters, and by 
no means confined to babydom. 


In and Out and Harlequin Eggs. By Ismay 
Thorn, with Illustrations by Lily Chitty. 
(Sonnenschein.) These two little books consist 
of some clever drawings, admirably reproduced 
by chromolithography, accompanied by verse 
that is only tolerable. 


Miss HELEN SurrTon is fairly known as a 
writer of pleasant stories of the more serious 
sort, and her reputation is maintained by 
Bearing the Yoke (S.P.C.K.), which is through- 
out well-written and interesting. The characters 
are clearly conceived and effectively grouped ; 
the conversations easy and natural; and the 
inevitable moral is not too obtrusive. Miss 
Shipton must, however, be a little more careful 
in giving the sources of her poetical quotations. 
The hooting of her first chapter— 

** Grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air’’— 
is not to be found in Byron’s ‘‘ Mazeppa,”’ but 
jn Lord Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Dying Swan.” 

What is Right comes Right, by Frances M. 
Wilbraham (Masters), is studied, the authoress 
tells us, from the middle classes, whose life is 





but little known to most readers of stories. 
The gentle heroine steadily adheres to ‘what 
is right,’”* overbears her own troubles and temp- 
tations, and has a purifying influence on all 


around her. It is superfluous to recommend 
a book by Miss Wilbraham. — 


From the 8. P. C. K. comes a batch of story- 
books of unexceptionable tone, but somewhat 
lacking in bold yet conscientious treatment of 
their subjects. Zhe Boys of Drayton, by Mar- 
garet E. Hayes, and The Manborough Choir 
Boys, are slight tales, with rather too much 
moral. They will suit the younger readers in 
a parish library. Zhe Two Violets, by Cecilia 
S. Lowndes, contains the history of a little 
invalid in humble life, whose sorrows are 
brightened by the kindness of her richer name- 
sake. There is not a little priggishness and 
too much kissing in the book. The children 
in Cuthbert Coningsby, by Evelyn Green, are 
similarly very unnatural, not to say unhealthy, 
types of boyhood. What must we think of 
a boy of ten years old who, when about to 
leave home, “could not Jive without my 
cathedral ; I do love it so very, very much!” 
and who asks if the boys he is to meet are 
“nice” ? For Crab Court, by M. Seeley, we 
have nothing but praise. tt is a straight- 
forward, well-told story, sensible and practical. 


THE latest addition to the ‘ Parchment 
Library” (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) may 
fitly be mentioned in this place. It is a col- 
lection of English Sacred Lyrics, formed upon 
such a principle as to exclude odes and to in- 
clude a certain number of hymns. As with the 
companion volume of English Lyrics in the 
same series, living writers are not represented ; 
and the writers of the seventeenth century have 
received due consideration. Taken altogether, 
the selection is equally interesting for what 
ought to be familiar to everybody, and for 
what will certainly be new to some. The 
elegant format of the ‘“‘ Parchment Library” is 
particularly appropriate for such contents. 


WE must also be permitted to notice here 
Historical Biographies, by Prof. 8. R. Gardiner. 
(Longmans.) It forms a continuation of the 
same author’s Outlines of English History; and 
we know that a little girl, for whose judgment 
we have the greatest respect, values those 
volumes as among the most precious on her 
shelf. She reads them again and again with 
the same interest as Lobinson Crusoe and The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The lives which Mr. 
Gardiner has chosen are those of Simon de 
Montfort, the Black Prince, Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Francis Drake, Oliver Cromwell, and 
William III. Happy is the generation that 
learns history in such an agreeable form, and 
that will not have anything to unlearn ! 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are uested by Cardinal Newman to 
contradict the statement in Messrs. Bull & 
Auvache’s book catalogue, to the effect that a 
tale called Anselmo, with Other Poems, ‘‘ Oxford, 
Munday and Slatter, 1816,” is the Cardinal’s 
writing. The Cardinal has in consequence 
begged them to withdraw their notice—viz., 
‘“‘This Tract is of the utmost interest and 
importance, being the first publication of 
Cardinal Newman, and excessively rare.”’ The 
publication neither in whole nor in part is 
the Cardinal's writing, and he never heard of 
its existence till a friend of his informed him of 
its place in Messrs. Bull & Auvache’s catalogue. 
He thinks it well to add that, whereas the tale 
is dated 1816, he never was in Oxford till 
December in that year, when he matriculated, 
nor came into residence till June 1817, and then 
only for three weeks. He considers the mistake 
to heve arisen from a confusion of the tale 
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Anselmo, published before he knew Oxford, 
with a metrical composition of his friend Mr. 
Bowden and himself jointly, printed and pub- 
lished by the same well-known firm in the years 
1818-19. 


Messrs. BLAckwoop announce as ‘to be 
published shortly ” George Eliot’s Life, related 
in her Letters, Journals, &c., arranged and 
edited by her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross. It 
will form three volumes. 


Mr. EpmMunp YATEsS’s fecollections and Ex- 
pertences will be published next week by Messrs. 
Bentley & Son. 


Mr. Husert Hatt has completed an ex- 
haustive history of the Customs Revenue in 
England, compiled entirely from original and 
contemporary records and MSS., which will be 
published shortly in two volumes by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The work will contain, amongst other 
entirely new matter, ample statistics of the 
value of the Customs and Subsidies during the 
fourteenth century, as well as much ininute 
information respecting the poet Chaucer’s offi- 
cial surroundings during his Comptrollership at 
the Port of London, and some remarkable 
manuscript evidence tending to justify to a cer- 
tain extent the impositions of Tudor and Stuart 
sovereigns, 


A VOLUME of poems by Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


Mr. EvGENE LEE-HAMILTON’s new volume 
of poems, Apollo and Marsyas, to which refer- 
ence has already been made in the ACADEMY, is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as nearly ready 
for publication. 

Romeo and Juliet, reprinted by Mr. William 
Ludlow, from the first folio (1623), uniform 
with the Hamlet, just published, will be issued 
in a few days by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 


Co. 


Pror. A. H. Ciurcn has changed his subject 
this year. Instead of adapting another series 
of stories from the Classics, he has written 
a tale of the Wars of the Roses, under the title 
of The Chantry Priest of Barnet. 


Mr. Aveustus J. C. HARE has in the press 
two new works—Studies in Russia and Sketches 
in Holland and Scandinavia. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Dublin, has sent its 
Wyclif MS., C. 1. 24, to the Imperial Library of 
Vienna, for the use of one of the Wyclif Society 
editors, Dr. Herzbergfriinkel, who has the 
Reformer’s treatise De Simonia in hand. Prof, 
Loserth’s edition of the De Hcclesia is about to 
go to the printers in Vienna, for the society. 
Mr. Re inald Lane Poole will probably make 
four volumes, instead of two, of his edition of 
the De civili Dominio, and will at any rate 
bring out Book I. of the treatise as his first 
volume early next year. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ Parchment Library” 
will be Selections from the Prose Writings of 
Swift, with an Introductory Essay by Stanley 
Lane Poole. 


Mr. J. S. WINTER, author of Cavalry L fe 
and Regimental Legends (published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus), has prepared another set of 
similar sketches, which will be published in two 
volumes early in next year. 


A NEW work from the pen of Mr. P. L. 
Simmonds will be published this season on 
The Animal Food Resources of different Nations. 


Messrs. SEELEY announce Stories of the 
Italian Artists, from Vasari, by the author of 
Belt and Spur. 

Messrs, Grirritn & FaRRAN will shortly 
publish a Handbook for Needlework Prize Asso - 
ciations, issued under the direct authority o 





the Committee of the London Institute for the 
Advancement of Plain Needlework. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co., Limited, 
announce for the forthcoming season: Herrich’s 
Content: consisting of ‘‘His Grange” and 


‘“‘ His Book of Littles,” illustrated in colour by | 


Mrs. Houghton—the two parts also published 
separately ; Heroes of American Discovery, by 
N. d’Anvers ; Play and Nursery Numbers, high 
art picture-books; Queen Amethyst: a Chil- 
dren’s Story, by Henry Blunt; Angel Whispers 
to the Little Ones, a daily text-book, in two 
volumes; and the following birthday registers : 
—The Boudoir Table Book, Forget-me-Not, 
What's in a Name, Merry Thoughts, The Thomas 
a Kempis Birthday Book, &c. 


WE learn that the Bishops of Liverpool, 
Ripon, Rochester, Bath and Wells, Edinburgh, 
and Derry, the Deans of Canterbury and Wells, 
Profs. Roberts and Blaikie, Drs. Hugh Mac- 
millan, Horatius Bonar, Henry Allon, John 
Stoughton. W. M. Taylor, of New York, 
Bevan, and Hiles Hitchens, Archdeacon Gore, 
Prebendary Chadwick, Lady Sophia Palmer, 
Lady Laura Hampton, and Lord Brabazon, 
will contribute to the new volume of The 
Quiver, of which the first monthly part is pub- 
lished this week. 


Miss ALMA Murray (Mrs. Alfred Forman) 
has kindly undertaken the part of Constance in 
Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ In a Balcony,”’ for the Brown- 
ing Society’s performance on November 28. It 
is hoped that Miss Nora Gerstenberg will be 
well enough to retain her part of the Queen. 


AT the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society, on October 25, Dr. Arthur B. Prowse 
read ‘‘ Notes on Three Versions of the His- 
tory of Titus Andronicus,” dealing with the 
ballad, the German prose drama, and Shakspere’s 
play. 

THE second session of the Tyneside Sunday 
Lecture Society will commence in Newcastle 
on November 2, when Mr. J. A. Picton will 
deliver the opening address on ‘‘ Democratic 
Morals.” Dr. W. B. Carpenter is the president 
of the society, and among the vice-presidents 
are Profs. Huxley, Tyndall, Herschel, Bain, 
and Max Miiller, Sir Frederick Leighton, Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, Mr. A. Russell Wallace, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, and Mr. John Morley. During 
the session lectures will be given by Prof. 
Beesly on ‘‘ Empire and Patriotism in Ancient 
and Modern Times’”’; Mr. William Morris 
on ‘‘Art and Labour”; Dr. Andrew Wilson 
on ‘* Flowers and Insects’; and Dr. Car- 
penter on the Gulf Stream. Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Edward Clodd, 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. Henry Seebohm, 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Mr. Ernest A. 
Parkyn, and Mr. Frederick W. H. Myers, will 
also lecture during the session. 


THE University College, Toronto, has been 
opened to women this session. A matron has 
been appointed, and special rooms for reading 
and other purposes have been provided. Twelve 
girls have already enrolled their names, mostly 
for the courses on modern languages and 
philosophy. 

WirtH reference to Mr. Round’s inquiry re- 
specting the meaning of ‘‘ Deulacresse,” we 
have received an interesting letter from M. 
Emile Ouverleaux, assistant librarian at the 
Royal Library, Brussels. M. Ouverleaux points 
out (as has already been done by Mr. 8. L. Lee 
in the ACADEMY of October 25) that the Hebrew 
name of Gedaliah was commonly translated into 
French by Dieu-le-croisse (i.¢., Dieu le fasse 
croitre). The name occurs in many different 
orthographical forms, and was transcribed into 
Hebrew characters in several ways. In the 
Acts of S. Frideswide it is Latinised as Deus- 
eum-crescat. M, Ouverleaux refers to Géraud, 





Paris sous Philippele Bel, p. 178, L’ Histoire Litt. 
de la France, vol. xxvii., pp. 503, 507, 508, 746, 
and Act. Sanctt. Oct., tom. viii., p. 576. 


Mr. Ceci, CLARKE, the author of Ulrica, 
requests us to correct the error committed in 
r. G. Barnett Smith’s review of that novel 
(AcADEMY, October 25), in ascribing the author- 
ship of the work to a lady. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
KARL HILLEBRAND (1829-84), 


' Florence: Oct, 23, 1884, 
In the death of Prof. Karl Hillebrand the world 
of letters has sustained a very severe if not an 
unexpected loss. Readers of the ACADEMY will 
remember how, in 1881, the career of this 
brilliant critic and historian was suddenly 
checked by the malady to which he has now 
succumbed, and how in the fullness of his 
mental powers, and with his great work on 
France in the Nineteenth Century still incom- 
= he was thenceforth condemned to hope- 
ess invalidism. 

Karl Hillebrand belonged by birth to the 
aristocracy of letters. His father, Prof. Joseph 
Hillebrand, was a man of wide reputation in 
Germany. He succeeded Hegel in the chair of 
philosophy at Heidelberg in 1810, and in 1822 
accepted a similar post in the University of 
Giessen, where his lectures formed one of the 
chief attractions of that seat of learning. He 
was the author of severai valuable philosophical 
works, and of a history of German literature 
which has worthily replaced that of Gervinus, 
He also took an active part in public affairs, 
and was for some time President of the Lower 
Chamber of Hesse Darmstadt. 

Karl Arnold Hillebrand, the subject of this 
notice, was born at Giessen on September 17, 
1829, and studied jurisprudence at the univer- 
sity there. Being implicated in the revolu- 
tionary movement at Baden in 1849, he was 
imprisoned in the dungeons of Rastadt. Three 
months later he accomplished a most daring 
escape, after many hardships reached France in 
safety, and continued his studies at Strasburg, 
Bordeaux, and Paris. With characteristic 
energy he turned his exile to good account, 
taking his degree at the University of France, 
and filling the post of secretary to Heinrich 
Heine during the last years of the poet’s life. 
In 1863 he became German Professor at the 
Military College of St. Cyr, and soon made his 
mark in literature by a critical work on Dino 
Compagni, which excited great applause both 
in France and Germany. In consequence of 
this success he was nominated Professor of 
Foreign Literature in the University of Douai, 
became a frequent contributor to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and published many excellent 
essays on the Italian poets and other subjects. 

But, although living the life of a Frenchman, 
and writing the language like a native, he never 
forgot his own country. On the outbreak of 
the Franco-German War, in 1870, he at once 
resigned all his appointments, left France, came 
to Italy as correspondent for the 7'imes, and, 
after witnessing the entry of the Italian troops 
into Rome, finally settled in Florence, his chosen 
home for the rest of his life. Here he was in 
intimate relations with representative minds of 
England and France, Italy and Germany, and 
he studied the characteristics of those countries 
with a loving penetration that was devoid of 
all national prejudice. He had a singularly 
impartial nature. A fervent and enlightened 
patriot, proud to enthusiasm of the develop- 
ment of the new German Empire, he was yet 4 
cosmopolitan in the highest sense of the word— 
cosmo, olitan, that is, in his belief in the unity 
of the world of intellect and in his efforts to 
draw the minds of all nations together. This 
was proved in his writings; in his Zeiten, Volker 
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und Menschen (4 vols. Berlin: 1874-78); and by 
the establishment of his international review, 
Italia (Leipzig), which has greatly helped to 
enlarge the knowledge of things Italian in 
Germany and of things German in Italy. Nor 
was this all. I leave to worthier pens the 
examination of his writings; but I would that 
I had words at my command to describe fitly 
the charm and suggestiveness of his conversa- 
tion, his geniality, his playfulness, his tolerance 
in debate, his gift of eliciting the best points of 
those with whom he was in contact. All who 
had the privilege of knowing Karl Hillebrand 
were magnetised by his elevation of character 
and goodness of heart. 

In 1877 and 1879 he gave to the world the 
first two volumes of his most important work, 
his History of France from 1830 to 1871 (Gotha). 
They met with great and well-merited success ; 
and the literary world was looking forward to 
the conclusion of the work, when suddenly, in 
the midst of cheerful labour, in the hey-day of 
domestic happiness, soon after his union with a 
highly gifted English lady, one of the well- 
known family of the Taylors, of Norwich, he 
was attacked by the worst form of pulmonary 
disease. So imminent was his peril that men 
spoke of him almost as of one who had ceased 
to be, and none spoke but in his praise. All 
had some beautiful act of kindness and gene- 
rosity to record of their friend, and even those 
who best loved and appreciated him had hardly 
been aware of all the good and gentle deeds he 
had so silently performed. Different health re- 
sorts were tried with some favourable results; and 
then came periods of improvement, when it was 
still hoped that the malady might be quelled, 
and his patience and the devoted care of his 
wife meet with their due reward. At such 
times Prof. Hillebrand would again take up his 
pen and dash off an eloquent article for a 
German or English review. His last utterance, 
a paper on ‘‘ Modern Fiction” in the Contem- 
porary and the Deutsche Rundschau, was written 
in the spring of this year, and shows no dimi- 
nution of mental force, though his physical 
strength was even then almost spent. 

For, this summer, the usual change of air to 
Switzerland and Germany failed to bring 
relief, and fresh symptons appeared, of so 
alarming a kind, that it was felt that the end 
was near. His own desire was to return to 
Florence. For a day or so he rallied wonder- 
fully after the journey, seemed stronger, and 
rejoiced to be at home. But on last Saturday, 
October 18, he was seized by a mortal ex- 
haustion and passed away without pain or 
effort in the arms of his beloved wife. 

Never had life a more peaceful end! He 
died, according to his wish, on the banks of the 
Arno, in view of his favourite hill, the cypress- 
fringed Mont’ Oliveto. His bodily form has 
gone from us to the bitter grief of his many 
friends ; but his serene and lofty influence sur- 
vives to knit into closer union the two nations 
he loved best—Italy, the land of his adoption, 
and his own German fatherland. 


LinpA VILLARI. 





THE death of Karl Hillebrand removes the 
most accomplished man from the circle of 
European men of letters. Perhaps few men 
have ever had so large. a knowledge of Euro- 
pean life and literature combined with such 
ess of expression. German by birth, 
Karl Gillebrand lived and studied in France, in 
England, and in Italy. He studied the litera- 
ture, the thought, the social life and the 
polities of the four foremost countries in the 
circle of European civilisation. He did this 
with all the thoroughness of a German, while 
he escaped the pedantry which too often attends 
rman seriousness. He escaped pedantry 
because he had the sense of proportion which 
comes from genuine literary feeling. He was a 





forecast of a literary cosmopolitanism which may 
be more common in the future. He conversed 
with equal ease in German, French, English, 
and Italian. He contributed articles to the 
Deutsche Rundschau, the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the Fortnightly Review, the Nuova Antologia, 
and the North American Review. In Italy he 
edited for some years a journal called /talia, 
which was devoted to the illustration of all 
points connected with Italian culture. Some 
of his books, noticeably that on France and 
the French, have appeared in German, French, 
Italian, and English. In 1879 he delivered a 
course of lectures in English before the Royal 
Institution on ‘‘The History of German 
Thought.” His articles deal with almost every 
variety of subject, and he delighted in giving 
to one nationality the results of his observa- 
tions of another. His aim, in fact, was to 
serve aS a popular interpreter of all that was 
best in the movement of European progress. 
The aim was vast: some may doubt whether it 
was wisely chosen. Karl Hillebrand does not 
leave behind him such decided marks of his 
activity as many men of less industry and smaller 
power. But he laboured assiduously to extend 
the boundaries of European comity, and 
towards this worthy end he has contributed 
much. Germany, especially, has reason to be 
grateful to him. He has done much towards 
transplanting into German literature the form 
and style of the essay. He was one of the few 
German prose writers who could be read with 
any feeling of comfort. If he wandered from 
Germany he sent back the fruits of his wander- 
ings. He learned from France clearness of 
expression and lightness of touch. He has 
done a great deal towards adapting German 
prose into a vehicle for the ordinary work of 
literature. 

Karl Hillebrand lived in the hope that his 
previous labours were fitting him for a work 
which he had set before himself—the History 
of modern France from the accession of Louis 
Philippe to the fall of Napoleon III. Of this 
the first volume appeared in 1877, but since 
that time failing health has prevented the 
author from progressing as quickly as he hoped. 
The work will remain unfinished. Like many 
other histories, which aim at a clear presenta- 
tion of events, it somewhat disappointed the 
public, which still confounds history with 
personal gossip. 

Personally, Karl Hillebrand had a large 
circle of literary friends. No one who met him 
for a moment could fail to be struck by the 
quickness and vivacity of his mind, his large 
knowledge of literature, and his aptness of 
expression. To be at once a student, a pub- 
licist, and a man of letters in four different 
countries and nationalities is an amazing feat. 
Only when we recall the bulk of Karl Hille- 
brand’s work, and consider its high level of 
literary merit and moral earnestness do we 
perceive how great are his claims on our 
admiration. His cosmopolitanism was genuine. 
He belonged to no party, and advocated no 
special set of opinions. If he had condescended 
to gratify the popular taste instead of striving 
seriously and soberly to inform it, he would 
have been more famous. As it is, he deserves 
the sincere respect of all men of letters. 

M. CREIGHTON. 








OBITUARY. 
WITHIN a week Cornwall has lost two of the 
chief students of its local antiquities. Charles 
Foster Barham, M.D., who had contributed to 
the transactions of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall for nearly half a century, died at 
Truro on October 20. He was born in that 
city in March, 1804, being the fourth son of 
Thomas Foster Barhain, who was himself a man 
of letters and an elder brother of Francis 





Barham, who spent over thirty years in an un- 
interrupted course of writing and publishing. 
Charles Barham, after studying medicine at 
Cambridge, Paris, and in Italy, took his de- 

of M.D. at Cambridge in 1827, and ~ 
ultimately settled at Truro, where he remained 
in practice from 1837 until his death. During 
the whole of this period he paid especial atten- 
tion to the climate of his native county and to 
the diseases of its mining population. The re- 
sults of his observation of the meteorology of 
Cornwall were communicated by him to the 
reports of his favourite society every year, and 
they now form an exceedingly valuable epitome 
of the observations of a man well qualified for 
such a study. His investigations into the 
diseases of the Cornish miners of the present 
day were aided by his notes of the cases 
brought under his charge as physician of the 
Cornwall Infirmary, and to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of their mortality in the past he 
made minute abstracts of the registers of many 
parishes around Truro. These were the two 
chief studies of a life protracted to eighty years ; 
but he also contributed to the local societies 
many papers on inscribed stones and other 
antiquities, and was the author of several pro- 
fessional articles in the medical journals. His 
wife, whom he married 28th September, 1839, 
was a daughter of Clement Carlyon, M.D., 
whose Early Years and Late Reflections contains 
many interesting reminiscences of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. 


Mr. THomMAS QUILLER Covon, a son of Mr, 
Jonathan Couch, the well-known naturalist, 
died, after an illness of some weeks, at Bodmin, 
October 23. His father was born and died in 
the little fishing village of Polperro, and the 
son was born there in 1826. Both of them 
were brought up to the practice of surgery, 
and Mr. T. Q. Couch, after being trained at 
Guy’s Hospital from 1849 to 1852, became a 
qualified surgeon in the latter year, when he 
took up his residence at Bodmin, and devoted 
his leisure hours to noting the folk-lore and the 
local expressions in ancient use in the east of 
Cornwall. To Notes and Queries he was a con- 
stant contributor for at least thirty years, and 
to its pages he furnished in 1855 and 1857 a 
series of articles on ‘‘ The Folk-Lore of a Cornish 
Village,” which was subsequently embodied in 
a History of Polperro, by the late Jonathan 
Couch, F.L.S., with an account of his life and 
many additions on the popular antiquities of the 
district by T. Q. Couch, F.S.A., published in 
1871. Mr. Couch’s lists of local words used in 
the parishes with which he was acquainted, 
were printed in the Journals oi the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall for 1864 and 1870, and 
they were afterwards expanded into a volume 
issued by the English Dialect Society. ms | 
years ago he made some collections in Cornis 
bibliography, but these were transferred to the 
authors of the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, and in- 
corporated in their work. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WiTHovurT criticising it in detail, we may 
mention that the new number of the Edinburgh 
is exceptionally readable. While the larger 
monthlies are devoting themselves more and 
more to political and social questions of the 
day, the lengthy book reviews of the old 
Quarterlies have become almost the sole 
refuge of literary criticism and of historical 
criticism in especial. The only article that 
we can single out for notice is that entitled 
‘*Memorials of the Merivale Family.” This 
sketches the contents of a volume recently 
printed for private circulation by Miss Anna 
W. Merivale, based upon the diaries and letters 
of her ancestors since the early part of the 
eighteenth century. It is impossible not to 
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hope that this interesting record of social life 
will before long be given to the public. 


In the new number of the Anglia (vol. vii., 
part 2) Prof. Wiilcker ridicules Mrs. Potts’s 
absurd theory of Bacon having written Shak- 
spere’s works. As an instance of the reckless- 
ness of her statements, he cites her declaration : 
‘‘ Tt is certain that the habit of using forms of 
morning and evening salutation was not intro- 
duced into England prior to the date of Bacon’s 
notes, 1594,” and then produces twenty 
instances from Shakspere’s works before that 
time, and twenty-four from Andrew Boorde’s 
“‘Introduction of Knowledge, A.D. 1542, ed. 
Furnivall, Early English Text Society.” The 
part contains many other valuable reviews by 
Drs. Einenkel, Koch, Morsbach, &c., and among 
them a short notice by Dr. Stratmann, of the 
Philological Society’s new English Dictionary 
(praising it, but noting a few slips), and further 
iNustration of its derivation of amulet, by Prof. 
Trautmann. 


THE October Livre contains an interesting 
sketch (or rather collection of sketches) of 
Corneille’s Country House, now public property, 
near Rouen, by M. Jules Adeline, and a paper 
in defence of Boursault, by no less accom- 
plished a Molierist than M. Alphonse Pauly. 
Most readers, however, will probably turn to a 
long paper by Champfleury on the Turkish 
Punch, Caragueuz. This paperis, unless we are 
mistaken, a kind of sample of a forthcoming 
supplement to the author’s other works on 
caricature. He has managed the difficulties of 
his subject with the skill and spirit which might 
be expected of him. The article is illustrated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


KING ARTHUR. 
Athenaeum Club: Oct. 25, 1884. 
The first question I ventured to ask of Prof. 
Sayce was, what grounds he had for positively 
asserting that Coed Celyddon, the Wood of 
Celyddon, in those; later centuries when the 





Arthurian legends were being formed, and when 
the Caledonians had conquered the former 
‘* Wales within the Walls,” still meant, as 
formerly, only the forest ‘‘north of Dunkeld 
and Loch Lomond,” and not, as Mr. Skene, 
among others, affirms, ‘‘the great forest of 
which i. forests of Selkirk and Ettrick formed 
rt ” 


To this Prof. Sayce replies only by referring 
me to Prof. Rhys’ Celtic Britain, pp. 222, 223, 
where it is shown that, as I admit, or rather 
affirm, the Silva Caledonia of the Romans, and 
KadnBévos Apuuds of Ptolemy (150 A.D.) meant 
swe vd the forest “north of Dunkeld.” 

rof. Sayce has not shown, as his assertion re- 
quired, that when the Caledonians had con- 

uered the former ‘‘ Wales within the Walls,” 
the term ‘‘ Caledonian forest” was still strictly 
limited to what it meant with the Romans. and 
the Alexandrian geographer of the second 
century. 

The second question I ventured to ask was, 
what grounds Prof. Sayce had for positively 
identifying the Urbs Legionwm with either 
Chester or Caerleon ? 

To this, the reply of Prof. Sayce is, in effect, 
that two of the passages by which Mr. Skene 
supports his identification of the Urbs Legionum 
with Dumbarton are of a comparatively late 
date, that is, not earlier than the twelfth 
century. But if this casts some shad: of doubt 
on Mr. Skene’s identification, it is difficult to 
see how it gives a shade of support to that of 
Prof. Sayce. As to the inaccuracy with which 
I am_ charged in referring generally to 
‘‘Nennius,” instead of explaining that I mean 
an annotator of a MS. of ‘“‘ Nennius” of the 
twelfth century, it seemed to me unnecessa 
to be more accurate than Mr. Skene himself 
(Four Ancient Books, vol. i., pp. 55, 56, with 
which compare his account of what the refer- 
ence to ‘‘ Nennius” means, pp. 37-41); and 
this especially as I consider this identification a 
point of quite minor importance in the general 
argument for an historical Northern Arthur. 

To that argument Prof. Sayce has made no 
reply whatever. But if there was an historical 
Arthur, and if—as Prof. Sayce seems inclined, 
at least, to affirm—he did not belong to the 
North, it must be shown that, contrary to what 
I have contended, it is more easy—taking a full 
survey of historical facts—to account for 
Arthurian traditions and place-names having 
been imported into the North from some 
Southern seat of an historical Arthur, than for 
such traditions and place-names having been 
imported into the South from such a Northern 
seat of an historical Arthur as Strathclyde and 
Cumbria. No attempt, even, has yet been made 
to meet this argument as set forth by me so 
long ago as 1869. 

Permit me to add one or two remarks on the 
historical importance of the question. The 
solution of the problem as to an historical 
Arthur and the region of his exploits does very 
much more than merely give some additional 
interest to the sixth-century history of Southern 
Scotland and the English border, or whatever 
other region may be found a more probable 
scene of the Arthurian battles. To solve this 
problem is to discover what, and where, and 
when were the historical events round which 
got accreted the old Keltic myths which were 
so splendidly transformed in that European 
literature of Arthurian romance which we owe 
to the French Trouvéres and German Minne- 
singer of the feudal half-millennium. And 4 
still further interest is added to the problem if, 
as I believe, the Arthurian romance-cycle will 
be the formal material of that new poesy which 
will give artistic expression to the conceptions 
of science, and be, for art, a new mythology 
more adequate to the present needs of poesy 
than either that classic or that Obristian myth- 
ology which it has hitherto used and finds now 
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more and more inadequate. It was this idea of 
the fitness of the Arthurian romance-cycle to be 
the needed new mythology of art that was, 
with me, the chief impulse to study of its his- 
torical origin. J. 8. Sruart-GLENNIE. 








BEN JONSON’S SONG ‘‘TO CELIA.” 
London: Oct. 25, 1884. 

I do not know whether it has ever been 
pointed out that four lines of this classical lyric 
are an almost literal translation of a letter of 
Angelo Poliziano. The original is as follows : 
“ Angelus Politianus cuidam. Mitto lilia, non ut 
gratum faciam tibi, quanquam tibi quoque, sed ut 
ipsis liliis, hoc est, ne marcescant. Vale.’’—(Epistol- 
arum, Lib. vii. 30.) 

Comparing this with Jonson’s lines, 

“*T sent thee, late, a rosie wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be,’’ 
we see that not only the thought is the same, 
but almost the turn of words. The thought 
may very likely be older still, but a scholar like 
Jonson could hardly have been unacquainted 
with the letters of Poliziano. J. F, PAYNE. 








AUTOTYPES, 


London: Oct, 22, 1884. 

We should be extremely sorry to misrepresent 
Mr. Hessels, but we certainly gathered from 
his first article that he looked upon the words 
“ photographs ” and “ autotypes ” as convertible, 
if not onymous, terms. This idea was further 
strengthened when we found that, having to 
make an extract from the prospectus of the 
Epinal Glossary, Mr. Hessels quotes the term 
“ photo-lithography ”’ as applying to the process 
by which the MS. was reproduced, while a very 
few lines farther on he applies to the very same 
work the term ‘‘autotype.” However, this is 
really a very small matter, and had not Mr. 
Hessels felt himself aggrieved we should cer- 
— not have proposed to occupy ever so 
small a portion of your valuable space with it. 

Mr. Hessels thinks we could render a service 
by explaining how autotype productions can be 
distinguished from those by other processes. 
This is a matter of some difficulty, for, as we 
explained in our former letter, similar processes 
have been carried to a high state of perfection 
on the Continent; consequently, to judge by 
internal evidence would be by no means easy. 
We think, however, that there could be scarcely 
any hesitation in the mind of one accustomed 
toexamine and compare MSS. as to whether 
a photo-lithograph like the Epinal Glossary, 
for instance, had any but the most distant 
relationship with, say such a reproduction as 
the Codex Alexandrinus, or any good facsimile 
printed by the autotype or kindred process. 
The only safe way, therefore, appears to be a 
reference to title-page or preface of the work 
under consideration; for, as a rule, we find 
authors, editors, and publishers, by no means 
averse to stating the name of the process em- 
ployed, and this is especially the case with the 
trustees of the British Museum. But Mr. 
Hessels will at once say this method will be 
but an imperfect one, as witness the Beowulf 
poem, stated to be an autotype. We quite 
admit the force of his objection; but on 
corresponding with the persons concerned in 
the publication of this work we find that they 
had been misled by an erroneous statement, 
and so had inadvertently characterised this 
reproduction by a term to which it has neither 
legally, mo y, or technically, the slightest 
Claim. Such an incident is not likely to recur, 
and we think that if the various processes are 
wanted of or criticised under the designations 

Y which they are given to the world, there 


respective qualities. 

erhaps at some future time you would allow 
us to say a few words as to the capabilities of 
photography in its highest development for the 
satisfactory reproduction of ancient MSS. 

THE AUTOTYPE CoMPANY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, Nov. 38, 8 p.m. _ Aristotelian: ‘“Scho- 
“eat *Tae World as Will and Idea,’” by Mr. 
B. Haldane. 


2m. Royal Academy : “The Proportions of 
the — Body at Different Ages,” by Prof. John 


Marshall. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical : “Through the Masai 
Country to Victoria Nyanza,” by Mr, Joseph 


omson. 
TuESDAY, Nov. 4,8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : ‘‘ Some 
Religious Texts of the Early Egyptian Period.” by 
Mr. P. Le Page Renouf; “ Notes on Some Frag- 
ments of Favgri by Dr. Birch ; ‘Some Egyptian 
Sepulchral Tablets,” by Mr. E. A. Budge. 
8.30 p.m. Zoological : Secretary’s Report, by 
. BP. in ter; “The Anatomy of a Gigantic 
Earthworm,” by Mr. Frank E. Beddard; “A Col- 
lection of Lepidoptera made by Major Yerbury,” by 
r. A. G. Butler; ‘‘ Lepidoptera collected at Kur- 
rachee,” by Lt.-Col. 0.8 oe. 
WEDNFsDAY, Nov. 5, 8 p.m. a Academy : ** The 
Foot and Leg,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
8p.m. Geological : ‘A New Deposit ef Pliocene 
Age at St. Erth, Cornwall,” by Mr. Searles V. 
ood; “* The Cretaceous Beds at Black Venn,” by 
the Rev. W. Downes; “Some Recent Discoveries in 
the Submerged Forest of Torbay,’ by Mr. D 
geon. 
TrursDay, Nov. 6, 8 p.m. Chemical: “The Vana- 
dates of the Amines,” by Mr. G. H. Bailey; 
“The Action of Aldehydes and Ammonia on 
Benzil” (continued), by Dr. F. R. Japp and Mr. 
8. C. Hooker; ‘*Isomeric Modifications of Sodium 
Sulphate,” by Mr Spencer U. Pickering; ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to our Knowledge of Aceto-acetic 
Ether” (Part I.), by Mr J. m James; * The 
Origin of Calcium Thiosulphate,” by Dr. Divers; 
*On Magnesium Hydrosulphide as a Source of 
iivdrogen ulphide,” by Dr. Divers and Mr. T 
Shimidzu. 


8p.m. Linnean: ‘‘ Notes on Some New Zealand 
Birds,’ by Thomas Potts; ‘On a Collection of 
Plants made in Timor-laut Islands,” by H. O. 
Forbes; ‘*On Some Points in the Development of 
the Five-Bearded Rockling (Motella Mustella),” by 
Mr. George Brook; ‘‘ Remarks on the Reproduction 
4 the —— Uredines,” by Mr. Charles B. 

owria! 


Frimay, Nov. 7, 11.30 a.m. and 2,30 p.m. British 
Museum: “ Egyptian Antiquities,” by Miss Helen 


Beloe. 
Royal Academy: “The Knee and 


- 


8 p.m. 
Thigh” by Prof. John Marshall. 

8p.m. Philological : ‘‘ Notes on Some English 
Etymvlogies,”’ by the President ; ‘One Word more 
on Artichoke,’ by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 8, 3 p.m. Physical: “Certain Phe- 

nomena attending Mixture,” by Dr. Guthrie; 
“ On Voltaic and Thermovoltaic Constants,” by Dr. 
C. R. Alder Wright and Mr. C. Thompson. 





SCIENCE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HENRY SWEET AND HIS EPINAL GLOSSARY, 
Cambridge: October 23, 1884, 

Mr. Sweet’s long letter in the ACADEMY of 
October 18 is a deplorable example of the plan 
of raising dust and smoke to conceal a weak 
defence. He pays me, apparently without 
seeing it, the high compliment of saying 
that ‘‘the calamity,” which his unlucky book 
‘inflicts upon the literary world,” might have 
been averted if I had revised his proof-sheets. 
Perhaps so. But Mr. Sweet ought to have 
realised that after this admission his case had 
completely broken down, and that, in decency, 
he could say no more. But he prefers to 
creep behind his printer, and to keep carping 
at me from that vantage ground. And what 
has he to say? He admits, as he could not 
help admitting, that the four blunders which I 
pointed out in a single page of his work are 
** gross”; but he boldly adds:—‘‘ As they all 
occur in a single page, the most natural con- 
clusion would be that that page was acci- 
dentally printed off without the benefit of [his] 
revision.” Well? In my last letter I distinctly 
foretold that Mr. Sweet would ‘ ultimately 
shelter himself behind the printer, and say that 





all is owing to that wicked man,’’ I felt sure it 


will be no difficulty in doing justice to their 





would come to that! His hint in his Preface 
to the Epinal Glossary that he had ‘“‘ not been 
able to revise the proofs of [his] transliteration 
more elaborately’ was an indication of what 
was to be expected. Still more ominous was 
his hint in the ACADEMY of April 26, when he 
published a list of twenty-three errata with a 
preface that of these, “several are certainly, 
and all probably, the result of letters dropping 
out after the proofs had passed out of [his] 
hands.” In the ACADEMY of September 27, 
when he still fancied that I had no blunders to 
point out, he was good enough to speak, with 
considerable emphasis, of one part of his work 
as having been “ very elaborately ’’ revised, and 
of the other as ‘‘carefully revised.’”’ But the 
moment I ventured to point out four blunders 
in a single page, the grossness of which he 
could not deny, he coolly tells us that that 

age was ‘‘ accidentally printed off without the 
benefit of [his] revision,” Accidentally printed 
off without the benefit of his revision? Really ? 
But this excuse would be valid if the book con- 
sisted of one page only. Does Mr. Sweet forget 
the twenty-three errors he himself pointed out ? 
And how will he dispose of my remark in m 
last letter that I could accommodate him with 
more specimens of his blundering, even «add 
nauseam ? Does he fondly hope that I made 
that remark without any ground forit? We 
shall see. 

There is something charming in Mr. Sweet’s 
suggestion that I ought not to criticise his work 
because the proofs of his transcription were 
sent tome. First of all, I really did not know 
that Mr. Sweet, as editor ofa Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon glossary, expected me to place myself at 
his disposal for the correction of his proof- 
sheets. Thisis a pretty look-out for me in the 
future! Secondly, how could I possibly have 
revised his proof-sheets (suppose I had had time 
for the job) without the facsimiles, which were 
never sent tome? Thirdly, if the mere fact of 
proofs being sent to a person debarred him from 
commenting upon a work after its publication, 
it would certainly pay any editor or author to 
send his proof-sheets to all the best known 
experts on his subject, and thereby silencing all 
competent comments. 

Certain passages in my last letter Mr. Sweet 
deciares to be ‘‘ absolutely unintelligible’ to 
him. This may be so, but I trust that they 
have been thoroughly understood by others 
who take an interest in things of this kind. 
The fact is, Mr. Sweet’s understanding does 
not seem to grasp matters very readily. For 
instance, I doubt whether he understands at 
present his Epinal Glossary (a mere pamphlet 
of only twenty-eight pages), after having toiled 
for four years over it. Let us try this point. 
The Epinal MS. is one of those early MSS. in 
which the division of words is occasionally very 
defective, and often wrong. And in a glossary 
like the one in question, where sometimes 
several words had to be crammed into one 
short line, such words are frequently written 
together without any division at all. An 
editor has a right, I think, to follow his MS. 
implicitly and leave the unriddling of a con- 
fused mass of letters to the public. Mr. Sweet 
might have done so too, But it is very seldom 
done, and there could have been no object in 
adopting such a course with regard to the Epinal 
Glossary. Mr. Sweet has also beenof this opinion. 
On p. xiv. of his Introduction, speaking of his 
‘‘Plan of printing,” he volunteers the state- 
ment that in his transliteration, which accom- 
panies the favsimile, he has “not adhered to 
the word-division of the MS., which is, indeed, 
often doubtful, or to the exact distribution of 
the words in the columns.” Quite right! But 
this statement compels us to attribute all blun- 
ders in the division of words or —— in Mr, 
Sweet’s work to his ignorance. Let us take o 
page at random, We cannot take p.4, as Mr, 
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Sweet has already told us that that was “‘ acci- 
dentally printed off without having been re- 
vised.” So let us take p. 9. In column E, of 
Mr. Sweet’s transliteration, the twenty-fourth 
entry reads fidicula, and the glossator explained 
it (according to Mr. Sweet’s reading in column 
F) by generator mentorum, which can only mean 
a generator of chins or beards, As mentum means 
also the beard of a goat, we cannot be sure 
which deity Mr. Sweet had in his mind when 
he transliterated this gloss. Nor doI know that 
this particular deity has been noticed anywhere. 
But, before we worship him, let us look, for 
one moment, at the gloss. idicula was known 
to Cicero as a small lute or cithern. Columella 
and Pliny designated one of the constellations 
(the Lyre) by this name. And in the time of 
the emperors fidicula meant a cord, a kind of 
instrument of torture. This latter meaning will 
suit us. If we divide Mr. Sweet’s ignorant 
generator mentorum into genera tormentorum, we 
get a meaning corresponding to that of fidicula, 
and Mr. Sweet’s ‘‘ Generator of chins or beards ” 
disappears just as fast as the new Latin word 
ambutimur disappeared the other day. If we 
had had mendorum instead of mentorum, we 
should have the “generator of blunders” — 
an appellation not entirely unsuitable to Mr. 
Sweet’s Epinal Glossary. There are other 
wrong divisions of words in the same column 
F: line 10, for deuano read de wano; line 27, for 
er malus read permalus, Besides, there are no 
ess than five errors of transliteration in the 
same page: col. B, line 6, read uerbi for verbi; 
line 19, puplicarum for publicarum; line 27, 
uictilia for victilia ; col. D, line 20, wel for vel; 
line 23*, interpretatio for interpretatio. This 
page is one of those in which Mr. Sweet has 
already had the benefit of the revision of one 
of his critics, who observed that loca had not 
been marked as Anglo-Saxon. Was this page 
also ‘‘accidentally printed off without the 
benefit (*) of Mr. Sweet’s revision >’ It seems so. 

Well, then, will Mr. Sweet follow me to 
page 8? We have there canonum as the sixth 
entry in col.C. The MS. explains this gen. 
plur. of canon properly by regularum, the gen. 
plur. of regula. But Mr. Sweet did not under- 
stand the gloss, and quietly prints regularium. 
On the sume p. 8 we find, in col. A, camiter, 
as the twelfth entry in the transliteration, ex- 
plained by the corresponding gloss benigne. Mr. 
Sweet’s miserable photo-lithograph does not 
enable me to discern the nature of certain black 
spots after the c; they seem to be the remains 
of an erased letter. But an o is certainly 
visible before m, and of course the word is 
comiter. In the same col. A the fourteenth 
entry is conicem wnum in the facsimile, and 
in the corresponding col. B we read plainly 
sextar ; after which we have a little vacant 
space, followed by an 7, which, in its turn, 
is followed by a dot, and four more 7s, 
which, in this case, are equivalent to the 
Roman numerals 111, In the vacant space of 
which I speak the MS. has probably another i, 
but it does not appear in the facsimile. But, 
however this may be, the meaning of the entry 
is clear—namely, ‘‘conicen unum [i.e the 
choenix magna) = sextariiiiii.” But the gloss 
was a profound mystery to Mr. Sweet, and by 
quietly transferring wnum to the left-hand 
col. B, and quietly altering the last i of 
sextarii into the Roman numeral 1, he reduced 
the perfectly plain gloss to utter chaos. Mr. 
Sweet’s manipulation in this case is extremely 
slight, but it speaks volumes for his know- 
ledge. 

The same p. 8 betrays Mr. Sweet’s helpless- 
ness in dealing with MSS. in a very re- 
markable way. In col. E he prints, as 
second entry, ‘‘calumnas,” and in the corre- 
sponding col. F: ‘‘uiteas id est uitearum 
similitudines [scluptae erant].” The last two 


words the scribe wrote, for want of space, 








above the line, and he wrote by mistake 
slluptae, correcting this in the ordinary way by 
dotting certain letters and writing other letters 
above the word. Mr. Sweet had to explain 
the scribe’s doings, and says in his Notes: 
‘“‘Scluptae, ¢ from J, ca written over the c.” 
Very well! But where is the scribe’s ca to go 
to, if we read scluptae? Mr. Sweet’s facsimile 
is an unfortunate piece of mechanism, but in 
this instance it happens to be just clear enough 
to show the scribe’s proceedings. He wrote, in 
the first instance, sl/uptae, but dotted the first / 
and the wu for erasion ; and wrote cw above on 
the right hand side of the second /, giving us to 
understand, plainly enough, that he meant 
scalptue. Mr. Sweet did not understand the 
gloss or the scribe’s work, as is moreover 
evident from his printing witeas in col. F, 
The meaning is: ‘‘columnas [for calumnas] 
uiteas—id est uitearum similitudines scalptae 
erant.” Is all this the printer’s work? Was 
this p. 8 also ‘accidentally printed off without 
the benefit (7) of Mr. Sweet’s revision?” It 
looks like it. , 

Well, then, let us go to p. 16, of which I have 
not examined as yet more than the first col. 
A. Here the eighteenth entry Mr. Sweet 
transliterates as nocticoray. . A night-raven, 
he thought, must have something to do with 
nox, noctis. The facsimile is not distinct, but its 
black spots indicate plainly enough, I think, 
that the MS. has the ordinary nycticorax, a 
form which Mr. Sweet probably did not know. 
In the twenty-fifth line we find Mr. Sweet 
transliterate nugacitus for nugacitas in the fac- 
simile ; in the thirty-second line nota for notam 
in the facsimile. Again, line 30 Mr. Sweet 
transliterates by nequaqyuam. But the MS. 
has nequiquam. This is a case where we have 
the i with a curved tag, on which he himself 
writes so instructively in his Introduction 
(p. xii.). But here he had forgotten this 
interesting feature of his MS., and misread the 
jasa. It is clear that by his wrong nequayuam 
(instead of nequiyuam) he perverts the meaning 
of one of the Anglo-Saxon glosses, on which he 
professes to be such a great authority. Could 
Mr. Sweet still pretend that the Latin part of 
the Epinal MS. lay wholly ‘‘outside the aim 
of his work”? Was this p. 16 also ‘ acciden- 
tally printed off without the benefit (?) of Mr. 
Sweet’s revision °”’ Possibly! . 

I could go on in this way for a long time. 
I could ask Mr. Sweet what he meant by 
printing machina, &e. (p. 12, C, 37) as a separate 
entry. Why did he print inter nodia (12, E, 
29), whereas the MS. has correctly internodia? 
What did he understand by stupore dentium (13, 
B, 1)? What by de artium(14, D, 16)? What 
by conuia unde sinconodus uia dicitur (on p, 24, 
F, 20)? Only one answer is possible: he did 
not understand the glosses. 

With the strokes of m, n, 7, u, Mr. Sweet 
has dealt in the most extraordinary fashion. 
So he gives us amuero (p. 4, D, 22) for ainuero; 
emmentia (5, B, 38) for eminentia; nemas 
(16, A, 10) for mnenias. Will he tell us 
why * And when he prints on p. 4, col. 
A, 1. 8, aaire for accire, we may, perhaps, 
forgive him in this case, as the MS. might be 
so read; but Mr. Sweet’s waentus (in 1. 6) for 
accentus could not be accepted without a smile. 
He has apparently not noticed that we have 
just here a collection of words arranged alpha- 

tically according to the first two letters of 
the words, and that both accentus and «accire 
are here in their right place under ac. In the 
same way the reading of the MS. is, most 
probably, acidus for Mr. Sweet’s abdus in 1, 2, 
but the wretched facsimile cannot help us here. 
After having examined several copies, I can 
only guess that the MS. has iabovec. Mr. 
Sweet has told us that p. 4 was ‘‘ accidentally 
printed off without the benefit of his revision,”’ 
But is all this the printer’s doing ? 





From the Leiden MS. Mr. Sweet gives us 
only an extract in his Introduction (p. vi.) ; but 
even in these few lines he could not avoid blun- 
dering, and prints patescit for the plain fatescit 
of the MS., which I have at present here in 
Cambridge. Was Mr. Sweet’s Introduction also 
“accidentally printed off without the benefit (°) 
of his revision >” It seems so; for if we examine 
the last twenty-five lines of the first column of 
p- xiii. we find nothing but chaos. 

In short, we may turn whithersoever we 
please—to Mr. Sweet’s Introduction, to his 
transliteration, or to his notes—we find nothing 
but disheartening ignorance and carelessness, a 
thousand times aggravated by the extraordinary 
manner in which he tries to excuse himself. 

When Mr. Sweet says that ‘‘he expects me 
to read the facsimile straight off, and not rely 
so blindly on the transliteration,” he speaks as 
a petulant schoolboy, not as a man of sense, 
He knows perfectly well that his facsimile is 
simply illegible in many parts; that only two 
of the twenty-eight pages (6 and 11) are entirely 
legible, and even in the case of these two pages 
accuracy was probably sacrificed for the sake of 
distinctness. For instance, Mr. Sweet tells us 
in his notes that on p. 6, col. B, i. 38, the 
MS. has o over the first a of dewaratio; but 
there is nothing of the kind in the facsimile. 
Read his facsimile straight off! I, for one, 
should certainly not trouble myself about his 
transliteration if the facsimile were clear; but 
how can we read, say, p. 28 straight off? We 
can, indeed, see that there is no room in col. F 
of that page for all the nonsense which Mr, 
Sweet prints in 1. 32; but no human eye is 
capable of penetrating into the black mass of 
the facsimile, and discerning what there really is, 

The whole question comes to this: if the fac- 
simile were not such a complete failure, there 
would be no necessity for any transliteration at 
all; but the facsimile being bad and utterly 
worthless as regards the greatest part of it, the 
transliteration ought to be our guide. And how 
can we trust it in any difficult point when we 
see the editor blunder so extraordinarily in all 
places where we are able to examine his work. 

No doubt Mr. Sweet would be highly grati- 
fied if I helped him out of the mud, and pub- 
lished, ‘‘ without comment,” a list of his errors, 
which he so coolly tells us is ‘‘wanted” by 
himself and the unlucky subscribers. But be- 
fore I do so I wish to act kindly towards him 
and leave him a little time to ‘‘ revise” a work 
on which he has placed his name. When Mr. 
Sweet thinks it worthy of him to dodge, on all 
occasions, under his printer’s wings, and from 
out that comparatively safe, but rather ridicu- 
lous, hiding-place keep up his little game of 
bravado, he must expect critics to deal 
cautiously with him. If he smarts under com- 
ments, he ought to consider that he is ‘‘ Vice- 
president, formerly president, of the [London] 
Philological Society,” and that his friends 
represent him to Cambridge audiences as “‘ one 
of the most eminent philologers in Europe, Mr. 
Henry Sweet, the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, whose acquaintance with every branch 
of etymological investigation is unsurpassed in 
this country.” Such an editor must feel that 
his errors cannot be passed over in silence. 
Moreover, his work was published under the 
auspices of the Early English Text and London 
Philological Societies, and would therefore re- 
main surrounded with an undeserved prestige if 
its shortcomings were not publicly exposed. 
What Mr. Sweet means by his dark hints as to 
the manner in which I have preferred my 
charges against him is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. His book is public property, and every- 
one is free to speak of it as he thinks proper. 

Mr. Sweet’s piecemeal and _ contradictory 
admissions as to the reasons why subscribers 
and the members of the two societies men- 
tioned have been presented with this unfortu- 
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nate rapt igre, gp will not be forgotten, I 
trust, by the hapless subscribers when the hat 
is sent round again in behalf of similar under- 
takings. 

Ihave not yet spoken of the Anglo-Saxon 
ortion of the Epinal Glossary, which Mr. 
Bweet declared to have been ‘‘ very elaborately 
revised.”” I reserve this subject for another 
occasion. Now that Mr. Sweet declares that 
whole pages of the book have been printed 
off (?) without revision, I first wish to know 
how far he is responsible for the book. 

A few words more. Mr. Sweet has been for 
some years engaged on a work, the title of 
which will be, we are informed, Oldest English 
Texts. He speaks of it in his last letter. He 
anticipates so much celebrity for the book, 
that he prepares us, as it were, for the fact that 
its title may at any time become a household 
word, and be affectionately quoted by the 
initials O. E. T. Mr. Sweet is leading the way 
in this respect. He also plainly intimates that 
it will be so terribly learned that I, for one, will 
be incompetent to criticise it. 

Would, then, Mr. Sweet be surprised if I 
ventured to review it before its appearance ? 
May I try? The book is, I believe, wholly 
based on MS. texts. Among other things it 
incorporates such Latin words of the Epinal 
MS. as aie glossed by Anglo-Saxon words. 
In the same way it takes up all the Latin 
words of the eighth-century MS. preserved in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which are 
cngiuinel by Anglo-Saxon words. The work 
was printed long ago, and it is always 
“forthcoming”; but, somehow, Mr. Sweet 
seems afraid of publishing it. Meantime he is 
distributing advance-sheets with a generosity 
and confidence in the value of his little 
bantling which is not entirely unnatural. He 
himself quotesthe book inhis Introduction to the 
Epinal Glossary, which is, consequently, for the 
greater part useless till the book appears. Ad- 
vance-sheets have also been supplied to Dr. 
Murray, who quotes the work in is New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and of course no one is able 
to verify these quotations. Mr. Sweet has, 
moreover, accommodated Prof. Sievers with 
advance-sheets, and the latter has, to my amaze- 
ment, used them for the ‘purpose of censuring 
another man’s work which happened to differ 
from Mr. Sweet’s advance-sheets. In the 
last number (viii., 1) cf the Englische Studien 
 Yaengpe by Prof. Kélbing, of Breslau), Prof. 

levers reviews (p. 149) Prof. Wiilcker’s new 
edition of Thomas Wright’s ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English Vocabularies,” published a 
few months ago, and exposes many of its 
errors with great talent. In the greater part of 
his review, Prof. Sievers deals with the Corpus 
Glossary, and, relying upon Mr. Sweet’s advance- 
sheets, quotes from these sheets thirty-six 
glosses which Mr. Sweet collected from the 
Corpus MS., but have been omitted by Prof. 
Wiilcker, I do not know whether Prof. 
Sievers is also in the habit, like Mr. Sweet, of 
allowing his printer to print off any page he 
likes; but if the few lines which he quotes 
from Mr. Sweet’s advance-sheets are accu- 
rate reflections of what there is in the book, 
Mr. Sweet’s O.E.T. will be a very pretty 
Specimen of accuracy, and in all respects 
a worthy companion to his blundering 
Epinal Glossary. Prof Sievers quotes from 

- Sweet’s advance-sheet as being in the 
Corpus Glossary: 9, 4 betonica aturlaSe, but 
the MS, has bettonica ; 9, 39 brittica cressa, but 
the MS, has brittia; 13, 19 clibosum clibehti, 
but the MS. has clibecti. The latter blunder 
happens to be in an Anglo-Saxon word, for 
which Mr, Sweet cares so much. To crown all, 
we find Prof. Sievers quote: ‘16, 4 crepacula 
cleadur id est tabula quae a segetibus terri- 
ta{njt.” He, no doubt, knew Latin enough to 
see that this was nonsense. Consequently, he 





must have looked again and in in Mr. 
Sweet’s work, and Ba gone % therefore, almost 
feel sure that the gloss is there as Prof. Sievers 
quotes it. But the MS. has most distinctly: 
‘*crepacula cleadur id est tabula quae [for qua, 
as in Epinal] a segetibus t»rritantur aues.” 
How Prof. Sievers (= Mr. Sweet) can print the 
n of his territant between square brackets is an 
additional mystery which I cannot explain. 
Among the mistakes pointed out by Prof. 
Sievers in Prof. Wiilcker’s book, he corrects, 
among others, antedoque, which he distinctly 
says is antedo in Mr. Sweet’s sheets. But the 
MS. has plainly: ‘“‘ Antedo q (with a sign of 
contraction over the q) pyrtdrenc.” 

In this way we have received a delightful 
icture of Mr. Sweet’s book before it is pub- 
ished. It may be, as I have said before, that 

Prof. Sievers has not ‘‘revised” his article, 
and that some of these blunders are not to be 


‘attributed to Mr. Sweet; but the latter—by 


allowimg (for he must have permitted it) his 
unpublished book to be used as a means of 
censuring another man who has no access to 
the oneal dade, and cannot, therefore, defend 
himself—has acted in a manner which I leave 
to others to characterise. 

But whether Mr. Sweet or Prof. Sievers be 
guilty, the bungling of which we have here a 
specimen is __ unparalleled and cannot 
but be called disgraceful to the last degree. 

J. H. HEsseExs. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE November number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute opens with a learned 
paper ‘On the Ethnology of Egyptian Soudan,” 
by Prof. A. H. Keane—a paper which will be 
read with much interest at the present time. 
The most noteworthy of the other articles is 
one curiously entitled ‘‘The Deme and the 
Horde,” in which Mr. 4. W. Howitt and Mr. 
L. Fison seek to trace an analogy between the 
early social organisation of Attica and that of 
certain tribes in Australia. 


Dr. Emit RIEBECK’s important ethnological 
work, Die Hiigelstiimme der Chittagong, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Asher & Co., 
of Berlin, in a folio volume, richly illustrated ; 
and an English translation, by Prof. A. H. 
Keane, will be issued simultaneously by Messrs. 
Asher & Co., of London. The book is the first 
instalment of a series promised by Dr. Riebeck 
in connexion with his late expedition to the 
far East. ; 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, on October 17, M. Renan announced that 
he had received from Pére Delattre a squeeze 
of a fragment of a Phoenician inscription found 
at Carthage. The writing is arranged in two 
columns—a peculiarity of which only one other 
example is known to exist in a Phoenician 
inscription. 

AN edition of the famous Cartulary of 
Landevennec will shortly appear in the col- 
lection of Documents inédits sur Vhistoire de 
France, published by the French Government. 
The editors are the late M. Le Men, archiviste 
du Finistére, and his compatriot M. Emile 
Ernault, now maitre de conférences 4 la Faculté 
des lettres de Poitiers. The Cartulary occupies 
ff. 140-164 of an eleventh century MS. belong- 
ing to the town library of Quimper. It is, as 
every Celtologue knows, of the highest import- 
ance for the history of Breton. Palaeographi- 
cally it is of interest as using, in Irish fashion, 
the apex to mark the long vowels and the half 
interlinear / instead of the minuscule / ordi- 
narily employed in continental codices. 
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Correction.—Prof. Max Miiller writes to ex- 
plain an unfortunate confusion of names that 
crept into his letter on ‘‘The Soma Plant” in 
the AcaDEMY of last week. There are two 
Lyalls in the Indian Civil Service; and the one 
who has translated Von Roth’s papers on the 
Soma plant is Mr. Charles James Lyall, not Sir 
Alfred Comyns Lyall. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Epvcation Society.—(Monday, October 20.) 


Mus. Bryant, D.Sc., read a paper on ‘The 
Intellectual Factor in Moral Education.’”” She 
said that Mr. Ward in his presidential address in 
1883 had shown the dependence of intellectual 
cultivation upon moral energy; it was not less 
important to note the dependence of moral pro- 
gress on intellectual culture. Exorcise stupidity 
and you make virtue, as well as wisdom, possible. 
The educator may begin his training either by 
appealing to intellect or to conscience. For moral 

rogress there are three factors—a will, a wise 
intellect, and loyalty to a moral ideal while yet in- 
completely understood. There are also three modes 
of moral training—(1) The formation of moral 
habits ; (2) The inculcation of principles; and (3) 
The building up of moral ideals. A virtuous 
habit is not merely a habit of action, but also a 
habit of volition. Habits of action are useful as 
clearing the way for the development of principle. 
Each habit must be ready to submit to moral judg- 
ment. For the educator moral excellence means 
moral progress, slow modification of habits and 
principles in a spirit of loyalty to the moral 
ideal. That the teacher may succeed in his 
attempts at moral training, there must be in the 
child some development of logical intelligence 
and sympathetic imagination, with imitativeness. 
Therefore, again, we must ‘‘ exorcise stupidity.” 
The appeal to imagination is, of course, made 
effective by using concrete instances rather than 
abstract ideas. ‘Throughout, progress depends in 
great measure on the intellectual factor. Some 
persons from indolence, others from impatience, 
avoid thought; but ‘‘Thou shalt think’’ remains 
the great commandment for those who strive for 
perfection or seek after knowledge. 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and O} phs). hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wodding and Christmas presents.— 
Gro, Rexs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











HOMER AND THE MONUMENTS. 


Das Homerische Epos von den Denkmilern 
erléutert. By W. Helbig. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. ) 

So rapid of late years has been the increase of 

material bearing, or supposed to bear, on the 

Homeric poems, and so widely scattered is it 

in books and magazines, that a work like the 

present has become a necessity. It passes 
under review the whole of that material, and, 
with the results thus obtained, confronts in 
detail the references to industrial products and 
works of art in the poems. Of all investi- 
gators into this region of facts Prof. Helbig 
has been the busiest; indeed, much of the 
care now bestowed on the primitive antiquities 
of Italy and Greece is due to his example. 

Such a book, therefore, was a natural under- 

taking for him. None the less has it been a 

task of great labour, involving, also, much 

ingenuity and penctration. 

The greater part of the book is occupied 
with the detailed illustration of life and art 
in the Homeric age, the plan and aspect of 
the houses in which princes lived, the arms 
and dress they wore, the chariots and ships 
of the time. In this picture of native rude- 

the glitter of 
rof. Helbig has 


ness and ignorance, set off b 
imported articles of luxury, 
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advanced some new interpretations which may 
not command ‘universal assent, such, for ex- 
ample, as that the much-debated xvavos is 
not steel, but a blue glass or glaze. As 
specimens of it, he cites a series of small 
objects found in tombs at Ialyssos in Rhodes, 
at Spata in Attica, and at Mycenae. These 
objects are in the form of personal ornaments 
made to be attached to articles of dress, and 
obviously were cheap substitutes for gold 
made expressly for thetombs. Such niggard- 
liness towards the dead was not uncommon. 
If this interpretation of xivavos is correct, then 
it was a cheap substance ; and for this con- 
clusion we are not prepared by the references 
to itin Homer. But here an ingenious theory 
of Prof. Helbig comes into play. He argues 
that these antiquities of Mycenae and Ialyssos 
belong to a considerably older age than that 
of Homer ; they display skill in several arts, 
such, for example, as gem-engraving, of which 
the poet seems to be entirely ignorant. He 
knows of the massive masonry of the walls 
of Tiryns but only by report; in his time 
earthworks and palisades were as much as 
skill vould accomplish. Arts and industries 
which had been introduced among the Greeks 
in a former age of luxury had been laid aside 
and forgotten; even the cheap xvavos had 
become a thing to be admired. On the other 
hand, iron, which was unknown at Mycenae 
and Ialyssos, had come into use. There are 
signs, too, that the Greeks, though they had 
relapsed in masonry and in matters of luxury, 
had advanced in the way of working out their 
independence of these foreign Phoenicians to 
whom their ancestors had been so much in- 
debted. The references to Phoenician pro- 
ducts and imports in Homer would thus be 
reminiscences of a former age of comparative 
splendour. 

That would be an excellent theory if anyone 
could prove substantially that the antiquities 
in question from Mycenae and Ialyssos are 
older than Homer. No doubt these towns 
existed before his time; and doubtless, also, 
there ought to be somewhere about them 
remains of a civilisation older than that in 
which he lived. The temptation in this case 
is to believe that these remains have been 
found; but how are they to be reconciled 
with the notions of artistic skill which we 
are told to associate with that earlier period ? 
The fact seems to be that the best illustrations 
of the Homeric pocms are to be seen in 
Phoenician products found in Cyprus and in 
Italy, some of which are of his time, and 
others much later, the whole series presenting 
a continuous practice of one particular style 
of art. Into this continuous practice the 
antiquities of Mycenae and Ialyssos do not 
fit. It does not follow that they are older 
than it. There is not even any good proof 
that they are Phoenician at all. They have 
few points in common with the antiquities 
of Cyprus, which unquestionably are Phoe- 
nician. On the theory that they are older 
than the Phoenician antiquities of Cyprus, 
older than the Homeric poems, and still 
Phoenician antiquities all the same, we must 
look for analogies among the remains of those 
older nations, the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
whom the Phoenicians regularly imitated. It 
is true that something is to be made of a 
search in this direction. There are, for ex- 
ample, objects of high antiquity from Egypt 





which compare very well with objects from 
Talyssos and Mycenae ; the art of Egypt, how- 
ever, appears to have been anything but very 
progressive in its nature. The same may be 
said of Phoenician art; so that between 
the two we may find a number of centuries 
elapsing, and still the same form of object 
being produced. There is evidently no very 
accurate material to judge by, and we venture 
to doubt whether Prof. Helbig has made out 
a good case. 

A special chapter is devoted to the shield 
of Achilles. We had formed high expecta- 
tions on this subject, and, on the whole, these 
expectations have been justified. Perhaps a 
little less anxiety to keep within the limits 
of what is quite safe, and a little more scope 
to the imagination, would have been an 
advantage in some points. Prof. Helbig, 
like most other people, is ready to admit the 
very great influence in artistic and industrial 
matters exercised on the early Greeks by such 
nations as the Assyrians, through the medium 
of the Phoenicians. It is difficult to believe 
that there had not been at the same time 
a literary and poetic influence. We should 
not have been surprised if he had succeeded 
in tracing the ballad of the shield to an 
Assyrian source. Without saying as much, 
however, he takes some pains to raise obstacles 
to this view of the question. For instance, 
it is a noticeable thing that the shield, though 
it professes to give a picture of human occu- 
pations, makes no mention of shipping, from 
which, among other things, we had inferred 
that the ballad had taken its general form 
among an inland nation. Prof. Helbig collects 
a long series of passages to show that the 
early Greeks looked on seafaring with horror. 
Much the same could be done with our own 
literature, notwithstanding the ‘“‘life on the 
ocean wave,” and such like expressions. We 
dread the sea like the Greeks. None the less 
are we a seafaring people; and we have no 
doubt that the early Greeks were the same. 

Differences of opinion are to be expected 
on so intricate a subject; and, if Prof. Helbig 
has not quite secured unanimity, he must be 
allowed to have at least approached it nearer 
than would have been possible to most other 
writers. The student of the Homeric poems 
and the student of early Greek archaeology 
are alike deeply indebted to him. 

A. S. Murray. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN INEDITED BRITANNO-ROMAN INSCRIPTION 
OF THE REIGN OF TRAJAN, 
Liverpool: Oct. 25, 1884. 

In or about the year 1863 the nave of the 
parish church of Lancaster was reseated, the 
old pews being removed. During this opera- 
tion, while a new flooring was being laid, a 
number of loose stones were taken up from 
under the pews, one of them bearing a Roman 
inscription, and of the dimensions marked in 
the annexed sketch :— 


14 in. 





[IMP.NER 
TRAIAN 
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The inscription became the property of the 
late Rey. Canon Turner, vicar of Lancas er, by 





whom it was preserved at the Vicarage; but 
so carefully that no antiquary, so far as is 
known, ever beheld it; and, with the exception 
of a slight notice of it in a local paper at the 
time of discovery, it has remained inedited. It 
is still at the Vi , according to the: Rev, 
Canon Allen, with whom I have been in com- 
munication. 

The letters of the inscription are two inches 
in height, with the exception of the three 
larger ones, most beautifully cut, and of elegant 
form. The R at the end of the first line is not 
complete, owing to the fracture of the stone; 
and, in the second line, the T and R are 
ligulate, the upright stroke of the last-named 
letter being prolonged upwards, and forming the 
stem of the T. As will be seen, it is of the 
reign of Trajan, and reads ImP(eratori) NER(vae) 
SOOtAne) AVG wate) &c. The o in the fourth 
line may haye been the commencement of con, 
for Cohors. 

This is a very important inscription. From 
a milestone of Hadrian having been found near 
Lancaster, I thought it probable that he ordered 
the erection of the station (Roman Lancashire, 
p. 164); but now we have evidence that some 
buildings of magnitude were erected in the 
reign of his predecessor, Trajan (A.D. 98-117), 
possibly the fortress itself. 

Only two imperial inscriptions of an earlier 
date, on stone, have been found in Britain, both 
at Chichester. They are of the reigns of 
Claudius and Nero. A tablet found at York 
(of the reign of Trajan) may be coeval, but is 
probably later, being dated A.D. 108. There 
are a few pigs of lead, ranging in the date of 
their inscriptions from the reign of Claudius to 
that of Domitian, which are, of course, earlier, 
and also the Malpas and Sydenham tabulae, in 
bronze, which are coeval; but these form the 
total number of early Roman inscriptions found 
in Britain which bear the names of emperors. 
A few private tombstones have, however, to be 
taken into account. 

There is a remarkable omission of the 
abbreviation CAES. after ImP.; but there are 
several instances of this in Britain, notably on 
two stones in which Antoninus Pius is named. 

W. THompson WATKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Brussels Salon was opened on Sep- 
tember 1, and is to close to-day. The follow- 
ing are, perhaps, the most striking of the 
992 paintings on the walls of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. That with the greatest claim to 
originality is Cormon’s ‘‘L’Age de la Pierre 
— Retour d’une Chasse 4 l’Ours.” This 
arge composition is destined for the walls 
of the Musée de St. Germain. The life-size 
figures are boldly drawn, and the broad treat- 
ment and warm but subdued colour have a fine 
decorative effect ; while no little imagination, as 
well as courage, was needed for the attempt to 
carry us back to the Stone Age, and show us 
the actual cave-dwellers of geology. The 
stately patriarch, with the huge bear at his 
feet, is seated before the mouth of a cave en- 
gaged in polishing a stone weapon; on his 
right hand a group of hunters, wild-looking, 
but with a certain dignity of bearing, are 
recounting their exploits ; on the left several fair 
women, of Amazonian proportions and clothed 
in furs, are also busied in polishing stone m- 
plements and listening to the narrative of the 
hunters. The ‘ Peste de Zounai,” by Louis 
Gallait, is the most important work of the 
Academical school. Though it contains little 
that is original in thought or treatment, it 18 
Gallait’s, and that is no small praise. The image 
of the Virgin is being carried through the 
dreadful crowds of the plague-stricken streets. 
Bishop Radbod, ‘‘steipped of his pontifi 

ornaments,” as the chronicle says, leads the 
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way. The two most effective incidents are a 
soctiins 7 a dead cuild, and a monk caer 
i e pest, who is turning a 

amile upon Fre passing procession, Gabri 
Ferrier sends two characteristic studies, ‘‘ La 
Mére” and ‘‘ Enfants de Biskra, prés d'une 
Habitation.” In the foreground of both 
picturés stands a little boy, sad-faced, with 
mysterious dark eyes—a study life-like and 
interesting enough to warrant the repeti- 
tion. Remarkable, but not pleasant, is Léon 
Arbry’s “‘ Gilbert 4 "Hotel Dieu.” The dyin 
Gilbert is sitting up in his narrow hospi 
bed, a dying man in another such eq on 
either hand, and a Sister of Mercy administer- 
ing medicine to one of them. It is pleasant 
to turn from this powerful and ghastly picture 
to the same painter’s “Nouvelles de Village” 
—two soldiers reading a letter which one of 
them has received from their native parish— 
an old theme freshly treated. Two other 
striking pictures are ‘‘Cain’s Remorse,” by 
Pierre de Jossellin de Jong, of the Hague, and 
“Women presented as Slaves to Octavius,” 
sent from Rome by Cogghe. Isaac Israel’s 
picture representing the ‘‘ Departure of Dutch 
Soldiers for the East”’ has been honoured with 
one of three medals awarded to painters. The 
others were given to De Jans and Seeldrayers. 


An ‘‘illustrated monograph ” on the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales has been for some time in 
preparation as a labour of love by Mrs. Herbert 
Jones, and will be issued to subscribers at the 
beginning of next year. Eleven of the illus- 
trations are reproductions in monochrome of a 
series of portraits of the Princess, painted by 
Miss Charlotte Jones; in the first of which she 
appears as a baby in the cradle, and in the 
tenth as a bride. The eleventh is a memorial 
portrait executed in 1817, after her death. 
The —< miniatures, which are the prop- 
erty of Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart., of Cranmer 
Hall, Norfolk, are now on view at 15, Piccadilly, 
in the hands of Mr. Quaritch, who will publish 
Mrs. Jones’s work. 


Messrs. Tootu & Sons open their autumn 
exhibition of pictures to-day. M. Leon Lher- 
mitte’s important work, ‘‘ La Moisson,” which 
formed a leading attraction in the Paris Salon 
of 1883, will be among the exhibits, and works 
by Messrs. Peter Graham, B. W. Leader, J. C. 

ook, and Henry Le Jeune. Two Venetian 
studies by Van Haanen, and one by De Blaas 
will also form part of the collection. 


Sanpro Borricett’s illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy, the greatest among the trea- 
sures acquired by the German Government in 
its purchase of the Hamilton MSS., are about 
to be published in an accurate facsimile edition 
prepared under the direction of Dr. F. Lipp- 
mann, of the Berlin Museum. Part I. will be 
issued this month, Part II. and III. in the 
course of the next two years. Full particulars 
may be had from Mr. David Nutt, who will 

receive subscribers’ names. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have in the press, 
and will shortly publish, a work entitled 
Artistic Anatomy, by M. Mathias Duval. The 
work, which will be fully illustrated, is trans- 
lated by Mr. F. E. Fenton, and forms a 
volume of ‘‘ The Fine Art Library,” edited by 
Mr. John Sparkes. 


Messrs, Hinpesnemer & FAULKNER have 
been the first to send us a batch of Christmas 
Cards, which show some novel features. The 
prevailing designs are bits of scenery set in a 
border of flowers. A high standard of execu- 
tion is maintained throughout, and undoubtedly 
much is due to the delicate method of repro- 
duction. We would specially notice the land- 
Scapes of D. B. Sigmund, the flowers and 

sses of Ernest Wilson, the autumn leaves of 


» G. Noakes, the water-side flowers of W. 





Duffield, the cottages of Albert Bowers, the 
studies of light on water by Reginald Jones, the 
sepia landscapes of F. Noel Paton (with verses 
by the author of John Halifax, Gentleman), and 
the character sketches by W. J. Robinson. 


From the S. P. C. K. we have also received 
a few Christmas and Birthday Cards, stamped 
with sprays of fern. 








THE STAGE. 


‘* HAMLET” AT THE PRINCESS’S, AND ‘* PATTES 
DE MOUCHE”’ AT THE FRANGAIS. 


Tne week that saw the revival, at a London 
theatre conducted by private enterprise, of 
the most philosophical tragedy that the stage 
knows, saw also the revival, at the State- 
aided Théatre Francais, of the flimsiest, yet 
perhaps the most dexterous, comedy that ever 
had a triumph on the boards and a place in 
literature. Within a few days one of the 
other, ‘‘ Hamlet’ was visible at the Princess’s 
and Sardou’s ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche ”’ was yielded 
up by the Vaudeville to the Rue Richelieu. 
Both were opportunities of interest, for on the 
rare occasions when such a piece as ‘‘ Hamlet” 
is brought out at a London theatre there is 
certain to be at least something fresh to 
observe and discuss; and when the Théatre 
Frangeais, exercising rights that belong to it 
alone, claims for its actors the business of re- 
presenting that which has succeeded else- 
where, it is at least an entertaining question 
how far the comedy selected for this honour 
justifies its introduction into a repertory of 
chefs-@ cuvre, and whether the effects obtained 
by representation at the Francais outvie those 
which were associated with the earlier 
triumphs of the play. Shakspere being so 
simply inexhaustible in suggestion, and Sardou 
so swiftly fathomed, it is not to be wondered 
at that Mr. Wilson Barrett has been able to 
make much more outof his revival of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
than the Frangais has made out of its revival 
of ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche”’; but of the genuine 
and rich interest that belongs to Mr. Barrett’s 
representation much may fairly be said to be 
the result of his own initiative. What he 


has done is original, and so is what he has, 


directed. It is the main characteristic of 
the performance that Mr. Barrett has taken 
up the piece from the beginning; has gone 
into the hundred vexed questions, has settled 
them for himself as best he might, treating 
the play with a freedom not at all incom- 
patible with respect. For, as regards the 
changes in the divisions of the acts—and these 
are very notable—all that has been done has 
had the effect of making only more natural 
and more intelligible both the dialogue of the 
tragedy and the current of its action. Of 
these changes I will not speak in detail, for 
they have been discussed already both amply 
and well. It is enough to say now that they 
have not been conceived with a view to the 
prominence of any principal performer. No 
attempt whatever has been made to force 
“Hamlet” into a one-part piece. On the 
contrary, more than one of the changes has 
had the effect of reducing the stage oppor- 
tunities of the person who is oftenest in the 
front, and, where the Prince retires, the 
King advances; occasions which have been 
too often lacking are now restored to him. 
And what we say in praise of the more 
important alterations may be said likewise of 


— —— 


the smaller ones. They have been dictated 
by common sense or by a thoughtful imagina- 
tion, or by both—for a thoughtful imagination 
is not far removed from good judgment. To 
take a single instance: ‘The air bites 
shrewdly—s it very cold?” asks the Hamlet 
of the Princess’s: not ‘it is very cold”’; for 
he remembers that the time is the late spring, 
no winter’s night. Hamlet’s own feelings of 


‘| apprehension and snxiety have more to do 


with his physical sensations of the moment 
than has any fall in the temperature which 
the quicksilver might chronicle. That is but 
one point—it would become wearisome to 
dwell upon many. 

Thus much, then, for the way in which the 
text has been treated by the manager before 
it has been brought upon the stage, while it 
was yet with him in the study. Some words 
now of its performance in the theatre. Mr. 
Barrett’s elocution is uniformly careful and 
natural; his gestures have significance, 
dignity, and grace; his facial expression 
increases in variety and sensitiveness. His 
performance is marked by the absence of 
mannerism and the presence of ease ; and Mr. 
Barrett looks Hamlet, and looks, moreover, 
the Hamlet who was surely young, the 
Hamlet who might, without obvious absurdity, 
have cherished the “‘ intent’”’ of “ going back 
to school in Wittenberg,’ and so have been 
prayed to forego it. To conceive of the 
Prince as actually, and not only as relatively, 
young is to form the most reasonable of all 
conclusions about him, for Laertes warns 
Ophelia of what Hamlet calls his love as 
being 

‘* a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting.’ 
And he goes on to remind her of that which, 
one fears, her intelligence was always too 
limited to grasp—of the fact that nature, 
crescent, does not grow alone in thews and 
bulk, but that 

‘* the inward service of the mind and soul, 

Grows wide withal.’’ 
Polonius’s talk to Ophelia points to the same 
dangers to her of Hamlet’s immaturity ; and 
a great thing gained by the acceptance of such 
a Hamlet as this—a youth of meditative mind, 
of dreamy purpose—is the accession to the 
play of all the colour and vitality which may 
belong to the King and Queen if they are still 
within the bounds of early middle age. 
Hamlet’s father was not old. His beard was 
** grizzled ’—not silver, but ‘‘a_ sable, 
silvered’’; and the new King was younger, 
and so, of course, was Hamlet’s mother. 
Generally she is made fifteen years too old upon 
the stage—as Lady Capulet is made twenty 
years too old. Mr. Willard and Miss Margaret 
Leighton—who play the King and Queen at 
the Princess’s—profit by the chances which 
are afforded them by this sensible revision of 
their years. Mr. Willard, the polite villain 
of melodrama—the burglar who “ burgles” 
in a dress coat—is now the polite villain of 
tragedy. We like him better in the earlier 
part of the play than in the later. He 
becomes, it may be, in expression, somewhat 
too obviously a man to be distrusted. The 
brutality is perhaps too near the surface. It 
is true that, if we are to judge of the appear- 
ance of the King by Hamlet’s own description 





of him, the King compared unfavourably with 
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Hamlet’s father ; for Hamlet’s father was, to 

the present monarch, “‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” 

But then allowance must be made for Hamlet’s 

filial partialities. He must not be taken quite 

literally. I do not. know that of any other 

performance in the aii ts much need be 
$ 


said; for, as far as conéern! hich remains, 
nothing is done badly—nothing has been 
done badly at all—and, perhaps, of what 
remains little is done exquisitely. But among 
the less important personages two stand 
forth as fulfilling to the utmost the require- 
ments of their parts. Miss Mary Dickens 
speaks, as the Player Queen, with intention 
and vividness. Of the gifts that should be in 
her blood some certainly are coming out. She 
can be dramatic, she can be—not herself. 
And Mr. Walter Speakman, as the First 
Actor, is, in his own way, equally excellent. 
His way, at present, is that of an elocutionist 
so artistic that we do not think first of his 
art; we think of his subject. He delivers 
best that amazingly pregnant bit about the 
hush before the storm— 

*« A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below 
As hush as death.”’ 

Osric, by Mr. Neville Doone, is good, but he 
is not so attractive as Osric was when he was 
played at the Lyceum first, by Mr. Conway, 
in the very flower of his youth. But Mr. 
Doone is none the less true on that account, 
for Hamlet’s opinion of the “‘ water fly” was 
but a poor one: ‘’Tis a vice to know him,” 
and Horatio did not know him; ‘“ Thy state 
is the more gracious,” Hamlet says, in con- 
sequence. So perhaps he has no business to 
be very fascinating. A last word for the 
part of the heroine—for the Ophelia of Miss 
Eastlake. If it can hardly be charged with 
any fresh pathos, it is simple and natural, and 
as pretty and picturesque as it can be when 
it is, fairly enough, the blonde and colourless 
Ophelia of Scandinavia or of an Ary Scheffer. 
Her flower-scene is an intelligent suggestion 
of a mind that has gone; but what is 
inevitably more charming is the frankness and 
impulsiveness of her ways with her brother. 
Everything that can be done for the success 
of a Shaksperian revival, by tasteful stage- 
grouping and by large and well-directed 
expenditure, has been done at the Princess’s. 
That which, though prominent, is by no 
means the most prominent point in the 
London revival—the large and well-directed 
expenditure—is somehow what strikes one the 
most in the revival of ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche” at 
the Comédie Frangaise. The performance of 
the piece is now surrounded with a luxury to 
which it has hitherto been a stranger, and it 
is not so much by its more brilliant or more 
discreet acting as by its surroundings of 
splendour and appropriateness that the play 
is striking in the Rue Richelieu. It was 
brought out twenty years ago—about—and 
was Sardou’s first success. ‘The foundations 
of the piece are no weightier than a spider’s 
web, yet the literary spider’s web is of such 
extraordinary tenacity that it supports the 
fabric. Of course, one becomes at times a 
little impatient of the very ingenuity which 
enables a great constructor of dramas to 
rear an edifice one is almost tempted to 
consider important upon a basis so curiously 
slight; and the combined slightness and 
complexity of the piece—the fact that it 





is not so much a thing tangible and visible 
as a thing of the existence of which we 
are persuaded by an almost unparalleled 
sleight-of-hand—might presumably have be- 
come more evident and more irritating when 
its interpretation was confided to a company 
which is esteemed to be the first in the world. 
There might have been too obviously wanting 
the opportunity for strong performance among 
those whose strength is at once assumed. But 
this has not been the case. The Théatre 
Frangais has known precisely how to treat 
the dramatist’s representation of action which 
passes in an impossible world. Nor is this 
really remarkable, for the play of fantasy— 
though fantasy of a sort very different from 
Sardou’s—has always been familiar to the 
Comédie Frangaise. They have dealt there, 
and there alone, with the facile impossibili- 
ties of Alfred de Musset. Still, admirably 
played as ‘‘ Pattes de Mouche”’ is, it is hardly 
a piece that will live. It has always been 
played admirably; only at the Francais the 
manner of playing it is somewhat different. 
Thrice now has it been acted at Parisian 
theatres; thrice has it secured ‘‘runs” of 
notable success. It was seen first at the 
Gymnase ; then, a dozen years since, at the 
Vaudeville. Suzanne, its heroine, who is 
really its moving spirit—the woman who 
secures for her sister the continuance of her 
good name—was played originally by Mdme. 
Rose Chéri, then by Mdme. Fargucil, now by 
Mdlle. Pierson. Suzanne, it may be remem- 
bered, is a bustling and energetic young 
spinster, furnished with resources of intelli- 
gence and vivacity to the like of which her 
rather fecble married sister makes no claim. 
That at lcast is, in three words, a sketch of 
the Suzanne of the author; but the author’s 
creation is liable to be modified by the per- 
sonality of the actress. It has been Suzanne’s 
good fortune—and it has contributed to her 
long life—to be played by three mistresses of 
their art. All have played her very differently. 
Rose Chéri gave her a deep-seated earnestness 
—an inward seriousness of temperament 
which the author did not necessarily intend 
to ally with the decisiveness of her aim. 
With Fargueil, Suzanne’s energy was now 
indeed fascinating, but now almost restless 
and distressing. The keenness might some 
day become acrid; the desire to dominate, 
shrewish. Mdlle. Pierson’s personality has 
always been more sympathetic, if her art has 
been less assured. Fargueil was so clever an 
actress that she was almost an engaging 
woman. Mdlle. Pierson is an engaging woman 
who has become an actress of talent. 

Frepertck WEpDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

THE Crystal Palace concerts commenced, as 
already announced, on Saturday, October 18. 
Mr. Manns’ reception was a very hearty one, 
and the excellent playing of the band in 
Weber’s ‘‘ Preciosa”? overture proved that the 
conductor is as painstaking and energetic as 
ever. The chief attraction of the programme 
was Brahms’ symphony in F major (op. 90), and 
this fine and pleasing work was received with 
as much enthusiasm as when played for the 
first time in England at the Richter concert last 
season. The great success which it has met 
with will make musicians look eagerly forward 





to Brahms’ fourth symphony, which Mr. Mann 
intends, if possible, to let us hear early next 
year. We are anxious to be able to read the 
signs of the times, and to discover the merit 
and value of new works; but after all we 
watch with intense interest the repeated efforts 
of Brahms to prove to us that classical form is 
not a thing to be neglected or cast aside as 
useless. 

Mynheer Theodor Werner, a pupil of 
Joachim’s, played Beethoven’s violin concerto : 
his execution is good, but his tone thin. The 
concert concluded with a Lustspiel-Overture by 
Smetana ; but, as usual, the novelty was placed 
at the end of the programme, so we cannot 
speak about it. Mdme. Valeria sang songs by 
Rossini and Spohr. 

Last Saturday Mdlle. Clothilde Kleeberg 
gave a highly satisfactory rendering of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Emperor” concerto. Her fingers 
are supple and strong, and she plays with taste 
intelligence, and energy: of the three move- 
ments the first, however, was the best. The 
young lady is quite able to stand on her own 
merits: the announcement, ‘‘ very favourably 
remembered from her appearance at Mr. 
Manns’ benefit, June, 1883,”’ was unnecessary. 
She also performed some short pieces by 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Handel. Two 
instrumental movements and a song from the 
*‘Rose of Sharon” were given. ‘Lhe recent 
success of Mr. Mackenzie’s oratorio at Norwich 
no doubt induced Mr. Manns to give these 
excerpts. The song, ‘‘ Rise up, my Love,” one 
of the best numbers of the work, is effective 
even in the concert room; but the intermezzo, 
“Spring Morning on Lebanon,” is not a 
particularly interesting piece, and the — 
**Sleep,” can only be appreciated and under- 
stood when followed by the third part of 
the oratorio. They were, however, the only 
instrumental numbers which could be detached 
from the work, and the performance of 
them was, at any rate, a compliment to the 
composer, who is the musical hero of the 
day. The programme commenced with Mozart’s 
overture, ‘‘The Magic Flute,” and concluded 
with Schubert’s symphony in C. Sir G. Grove 
now openly speaks of this as the composer’s 
tenth symphony. All musicians hope that 
a ‘‘Gastein” symphony may be discovered, 
but until that hope is realised, it seems wiser 
to speak of the symphony in C as No. 9. We 
should not have specially drawn attention 
to the matter, but for two performances of this 
work within a few days of each other: that at 
the Palace last Saturday described as No. 10, 
and that for the Richter concert the following 
Tuesday announced as No. 9. 

The twenty-seventh season of the Popular 
Concerts commenced last Monday evening. 
Mr. A. Chappell may have some treats in store 
for us, but the programme of the first evening 
presented no novel feature. Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, it is true, performed for the first time 
Tartini’s Violin Sonata in A minor, but the 
work is well known to amateurs. The accom- 
plished artiste played with her usual grace and 
refinement, and of course obtained an encore. 
Herr Barth was the pianist, and his solo, Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques” ; he was not 
in his best form, and, besides, the instrument 
on which he played was much out of tune. 
The Finale was given with brilliancy, and Herr 
Barth won wet applause. For an encore he 
chose Chopin’s Nocturne in F, op. 15, No. 1. 
Mr. Edward Licyd was unable to appear as 
announced ; his place was taken by a Malle. 
Barbi, who sang with considerable taste and 
skill ‘‘ Per la Gloria,” by Bononcini, and two 
of Schubert’s Lieder. The concerted music 
was interpreted by Mdme. Néruda and Messrs. 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Mr. Zerbimt 
officiated as conductor. 

J. Ss. SHEDLOCK. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


List. 
NEW NOVELS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACE’S NEW NOVEL. 


jobrtH SHAKESPEARE. By William 
BLACK, Author of “Shandon Bells,” “Madcap 
Violet,” &c, 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

“In his latest novel Mr. Black makes a fresh depar- 
ture. He projects himself we —— into another 
epoch of _— life and man But this 

has a clear claim to “the “attention ot English 
mn, for it is an attempt to clothe the personality of 

William Shakspeare with domestic interest.”— Times. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


GIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Hester,” ‘‘The Wizard’s on * ke. 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. ByMargaret 





VELEY. 2vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 
“A very pleasant and sprightly story. . The 
writer very often indeed attains to the beautifal, and 


occasionally reaches something not so very far removed 
from the sublime.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP,GILBERT 
HAMERTON. 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip 
GILBERT HAMERTON, Author of “The Intel- 
lectual Life,” ‘ Thoughts — Art,” ** Etchers 
and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 

AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

thronsh, CORNWALL. By the AUTHOR of 

HN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With 

skatnsitens by C. Napier Hemy. 4to, 12s. 6d. 
NEW oe BOOK BY G. H. 

A.R.A., AND E, A. ABBEY. 


GKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. 


By G.H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A., and E.A. ABBEY, 
With numerous Mlustrations by G. H. Boughton. 
A.R.A., and E. A. Abbey. F cap. 4to, 21s, 


THE BISHOP OF Ein na BAMPTON LEC- 





’ 


THE RELATIONS between RELIGION 
end SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before 
the University of Oxford in the or 1884 on the 
aw XY the late Rev. JO AMPTON, 
M.A., Can f Salisbury. By the ht Rev. 
FREDERICK, * ORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A NEW HISTORICAL STUDY. 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English 


History (1527-1536). By PAUL FRIEDMANN. 
2 vols., Demy 8vo, 28s. 


MONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis 
PARKMAN, Author of Pn a0 of France in 
the New World, ” “The Old Régime =. eel 
&c. With Portraits and Mavs 2 vols., 

(Vol. L., 12s. 6d., next week. Vol. II. in ry press. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HECTOR BER. 


LIOZ. mene ts his Travels in = . Germany 
Prussia, an: oo Translated e ore the 
Second gh Edition by RACHEL “SCOTT RUS- 
SELL) MES and ELEANOR HOLMES. 

2 vols., Goan 8v0, 21s. 








Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER contains :— 
1. “PLAY: a Scene from the Life of the “ 
fe en Sues Gon of the Last Century.” (Frontispiece.) 
2. RTON. By MowBRAY MORRIS. With Illustratione, 
3. THOUGHTS in a HAMMOCK (Poem). By WALTER CRANE, With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
4. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W. E. Norris. 
5. THE MALATESEAS of RIMINI. By = Mary F, ROBINSON, With 


Illus 
6. BABY 1 LINGUISTICS. By JAMES SULLY. 
2. A FAMILY | FAMILY AFFAIK. Chaps, V.—VII. By HuGH Conway, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. si for NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
D MALMESBURY’S M 
THe HOUSE of COMMONS. _—— 
an ALS of BORROUGHDALE. 
S 
BARBS DOS. 
TUE Ban EL aE CARE 
0 . 
REVIEW of the MONTH. 


Lonvon: MACMILLAN & CO. 








MESSRS, WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 


This day is published. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical. and paneer: emb —_ wr 
other Terms, Familiar 

Copious Selection of of Ol Old 1 English Words. to wi ane on 
are appended Lists of ao and other Proper 








Names, Abbreviations, Words and 
Phrases. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev 
P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. Ly 


This day is published. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By MARIA SOLTERA. With 
Illustrations. Post Svo, 12s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
GAULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, Feap. svo, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, 


the ar ateewar, Lagoons, and Deco East 
Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER DA ES. (Author 
of “The Swan and her Crew.” New and Chea 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Immediately 


This day is published. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Troublesome 
Daughters.” ‘Co usins,’” “Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,” &c. New Edition. Complete in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The Baby’s yyy A is in its way a work of 

genius. . . Itis long since we read so bright and 
so brilliant a novel as ‘The Baby’s Grandmother’; and 
we will venture to say that there must be something 
deficient in the mind of any person who dees not find it 
full of humour and vivacity varied by true pathos, and 
also by distinct traces of tragic power.’’—Spectator. 


This day is published. 
MADAGASCAR: its Histor and People. 
By the Rev. HENRY W. LITTLE, some years 


Missionary in East Madagascar. 8v0, 10s. 6d. 
MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon Lee, 


Author of ‘ Euphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &c. 3 vols., 
post 8vo. 

THE GERMANS. By the the Rev. Father 
pence. Ng he Order of Trans- 
lated nglish by RADHA r ig EOS de 
BeauroRt. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


This day is published. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


A BOOK about ROSES: how to Grow and 


Show them. - 4 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, Canon of 
Lincoln. Eighth Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES iu the TWILIGHT: being 
{atom Notes, Records, and Euoy les of the 
GHORCE LEE, pou Te = 


In 1 vol., oan 8vo. 
THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


Romance. By JAMES WILSON HYDE, Super- 
intendent in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


NAN;; and other Stories. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of “The Baby’s Grandmother,” “ Trouble- 
some Daughters,” * Cousins,” &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


In crown Svo vols., with Portraits, 3s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENG- 
LIS READERS. Edited by WILLIAM 
KNIGHT: LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 

St. Andrews. 
Now ready. 


DESCARTES. By Faptpoce Mauarry, Dublin. 
BUTLER. By Rev, W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A. 
BERKELEY. By Professor FRASER, Edinburgh. 
a By Professor ADAMSON, Manchester. 
KAN By fessor WALLACE, Oxford. 
HAMILTON. By Professor VEITCH, Glasgow. 
HEGEL. By Professor EDwarpD CAIRD, Glasgow. 
LEIBNIZ. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ. 
VICO. By Professor FLINT, Edinburgh. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 
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Edinburgh and London: Wa. Biackwoop & Sons. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE POPULAR WORKS ¢ OF FICTION AT 
ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LOVE THAT HE 
PASSED BY. 


8 vols. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, 
Author of “ Love. Honour, and Obey,” **A Broken Faith,” 
Not Easily Jealous,” &c., &c, 


SYBILLA, and other Stories. 


3vols. By Mrs. G6. ae BANKS, Author "an Goa" 's Providence 
House,” “ The “KF to Marry,” &c. 





Ill. 


MATED with a CLOWN. 3 vols. 


By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of ** Sweetheart and Wife,” 
” Mollie Darling,” &c. 


BY FAIR MEANS. 3 vols. By 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of ** Wild Georgie,” ** Dandie,” “* Poisoned 
Arrows,” &c, 


A MAD GAME. 3 vols. By Mrs. 


Beeerews, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” ‘* Sink or Swim,” 
c, 


“*Mrs, Houstoun depicts tne sufferings, the womanly weakness and 
jealousy of a wife, with considerable skill. The painting is true to nature, 
and there is abundance of relief in the lighter passages of the story.’ 

At eum. 
“It wiil be found to combine all the brilliant ualities which have ren- 
dered this writer's works so generally popular.”— Morning Post. 


A NORTH COUNTRY MAID. 


3vols. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of ‘ Deceivers Ever,” 
“ Poor Wisdom's Chance,” “ Pure Gold,” &c. 

“*Mrs. Lovett Cameron deserves credit fur broad contrasts of light and 
shade in the characters she portrays, and a considerable amount of in- 
genuity in the manner in which guilt is duly brought to retribution.” 

A thenacuni. 

**So much clever writing and dramatic episode eee this story.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ Paul at 2 oy is throughout represented as an ideal of all that is noble 
in man.”—John Bull. 

“The authoress tells the tale in a straightforward and clever manner, 
without dipping into the purient and nasty particulars which 89 often offend 
us in the generality of society novels, but in this case have been cleverly 
avoided. The pages are so full of life, and so seldom flag in interest. . 
Asa study Paul Huntley certainly interests us,"—TZablet. 


VIL. 


THE RED CARDINAL. 2 vols. 


By Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOT, Author of ** The Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Spain,” &c, 


VIL. 


BEAUTY’S QUEEN. 3 vols. By 


MARIE CONNOR. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’ in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 
THE POPULAR NEW WORK OF INTEREST. 


CELEBRATED ENGLISHWOMEN 


of the VICTORIAN ERA. Ry W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author 
of “Women of Fashion,” “ English Party Leaders,” ** Memorable 
Battles in English History,” &c. 


“Mr, Adams's sketches are interesting and agreeable.”— Academy. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in 1 vol,, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE POPULAR AND 
INTERESTING WORK BY MRS, FRANCES ELLIOT. 


THE DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 


in SPAIN, By the Author of ** The Di@ry of an Idle Woman in Italy 
and Sicily,” ** Pictures of Old Rome,” &c. 





CHEAP EDITIO NS of POPULAR No VELS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Booketalls. 


MY OWN CHILD. By Florence Marryat. 


1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER. 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ONLY a VILLAGE MAIDEN. By Lady 


CONSTANCE, HOWARD, Author of ** Sweetheart and Wife,” ‘* Mo'lie 
Darling,” &c. 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. Picture boards, 2s. 
By Theo 


AN INNOCENT MAIDEN. 


GIFT, Author of “* Pretty Miss Bellew,” &c. Picture boards, 2s. 


FACING the FOOTLIGHTS. By Florence 


MARRYAT. Picture boards, 2s 








F.V. Wurtre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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“TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 





NOW READY. 
Small 4to, pp. xx—196, handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 


An Illustrated Edition of 


MR. EDWIN 


= se 


ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM, 


LIGHT OF ASIA; 


Or, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 


The Illustrations being taken from Photographs of Buddhist Sculptures and Frescoes found in Ancient 
Ruins in India. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
““ TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES.” 
2 vols., post 8vo, pp. eviii—242, and_viii—370, with 
specially prepared Map, cloth, 24s. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 
Chinese _of Hiuen Tsiang 
(A.D. 629). By SAMUEL BEAL, Professor of 
Chinese, University College, London. _Dedicated, 


by permission, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
[Nearly ready. 





Translated from the 


Post 8vo, pp. xii—274, cloth, 93. 
THE LIFE of the BUDDHA and the 
EARLY HISTORY of his ORDER. 


Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur 
and the Bstan-Hgyur. Followed by Notices on the 
Karly History of Tibet and Khoter. Translated by 
Ww. wi )ODVILLE ROCKHILL, Second Secretary, 
U.S. Legation in China, [Now ready. 


Post 8vo. 


THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 
of KAPILA. 


With Ilustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. 
Translated and Edited by JAMES R. BALLAN- 
TYNE, LLD., late Principal of the Benares College 
Nowentirely Re- edited by FITZEDWARD HALL. 
[Nearly ready. 


Post 8vo. 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
The Ordinances of Manu. 
Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction 
by the late ARTHUR COKE BURNELL, Ph.D 
C.1.E. Completed and Edited by EDWARD W. 
HOPKINS, Ph.D., Columbia College, N.Y. 
[Nearly ready. 


Post 8vo. 
THE LIFE and TRAVELS of 


ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS, 


Between 1819 and 1842. 


With a Short Notice of all his Published and Un- 
published Works and Essays. From Original and 
for most part Unpublished Documents. By THEO- 
DORE Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S., (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &. _ 

In preparation, 





Demy 8vo. 
THE LONGER COMMENTARY of 
of R. DAVID KIMCHI on the 
FIRST BOOK of the PSALMS. 
Translated into English by G. P. PHILLIPS, D.D., 


President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. ; 
{In preparation. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
“ TRUBNER’S COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED 
GRAMMARS,”’ 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.—144, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of 
the PALI LANGUAGE. 
By E. MULLER, Ph.D. (Now ready. 





| . Black, M.D. 


| 
| 
| 





Fep. 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, 5s. 


POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. 


By EVELYN DOUGLAS. [Now ready. 


1 vol., crown Svyo. 


THE COPARCENERS: 


Being the Adventures of Two Heiresses. 
By F. ARTHUR. [Nearly ready. 


Demy 4to, pp. xxxviii—260, cloth, 15s. 


HISTORY of PAGANISM in CALEDONIA. 


With an Examination into the Influence of Asiatic 
Philosophy, and the Gradual Development of 
Christianity in Pictavia. By THOMAS A. WISE, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., F.8.A. Scot., &e. With 
uumerous Illustrations. [Now ready. 


- Oblong 82mo, pp. xxii—232, cloth, 5s. 


PERSIAN for TRAVELLERS. 


By ALEXANDER FINN, F.R.G.S., M.B.AS., 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Resht. ‘Part I. RUDIMENTS 
ot GRAMMAR. Part II. ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
VOCABULARY. [Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xii—144, cloth, 5s, 


COMMENTS on the TEXT of ESCHYLUS. 


By F. W. NEWMAN, Honorary Fellow of Wor- 
cester, College, Oxford; and formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College. [Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv—726, cloth, 15s, 
MATERIA MEDICA, 
one Physiological and Applied. 
CONTENTS :— Aconitum, by R. E. Dudgeon, M.D.; 
Crotalus, by J. W. Hayward, M.D.; Digitalis, by F. 
Black, M.D.; Kali bichromicum, by J. J. Drysdale, 
M.D.; Nux vomica, by F. Black, Mb.; Plumbum, by 
{Now ready, 


Demy 8vo. 


= WAVE of TRANSLATION 


In its Application to the Three Oceans of 
Water, Air, and Ether. 
By the late J. SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.SS., 


London and Edinburgh. [Nearly ready. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
“THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LIBRARY.’’ 
8 vols., post 8vo. 


THE GUIDE of the 
PERPLEXED of MAIMONIDES. 


Tianslated from the Original T. xt, and Annotated 
by M, FRIEDLANDER, vh.D. Nearly ready. 


SAMUEL BUTLERS WORKS. 

Op. 1—EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. 5s, 

Op. 2.—THE FAIR HAVEN, 7s. 6d. 

Op. 3.—LIF# and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 

Op. 4.—EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW. 10s. 6d, 

Op. 5.—UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 7s. 6d. 

Op. 6.-~ALPS and SANCTUARIES of PIEDMONT 
and the CANTON TICINO. 1s. 

Op. 7.—SELECTLONS from Ops. 1-6, and REMARKS 
on OMANES’ MENTAL EVOLULION. 





Loypon: TRUBNER 


& O,0., Lupgark Hitt. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 36s. 


FIFTY YEARS of PUBLIC LIFE 


OF THE LATE 


SIR _H. COLE, K.C.B., 


ACCOUNTED FOR IN HIS DEEDS, SPEECHES 
AND WRITINGS. me, 





‘‘There is plenty of Intepssting matter in both volume: 
They tell us but little about Sir H Cole’s ~—o 
life, but_they abound in anecdotes and naive om, 
tions of ter and his with contempo- 
raries of note; and the public achievements which they 
chronicle, and on which they throw much fresh light, 
were of great and in the history of the 
past two generati . 

“These two volumes are full of interest. . . . What- 
ever could advance knowledge, refine taste, add to “ha 
comfort and beauty of life, alleviate poverty, and pro- 
mote a rational spirit in the government of mankind, 
had his warmest es and with him strong fee]. 
ing was never vented in mere words, but supplied the 
motive power to rapid, well-directed action. Sir Henry 
Cole was ce @ meritorious public servant, and 
those whom he so _ well served are not likely to forget 
the debt they owe him.”—Times, 


CALLIRRHOE—FAIR_ ROSA- 
MUND. Two Plays. By MICHAEL FIELD. 
Post 8vo, vellum, 6s. 

‘“*It is many years since we have read a new poem so instinct with the 
immutable attributes of poetry, . . . It must be left to the reader to 
enjoy the skill with which the dramatic conduct is evolved, the beauty of 
the conception of the drama, the strength and purity of the language, and 
the brilliant distinction and consistent deve!opment of the chief characters,” 
: : Saturday Review. 
* The writer ly p the two quali bsolutely esseutial 
to all dramatic writing. . . . Very striking, despite a false note or two, 
and showing something almost of Shakspearean penetration into a haif- 
human nature, is the scene between Machaon and the faun.”— Athena um. 

“The ring of a new voice likely to be heara far and wide amous tie 
English-speaking peopie:.”. 

[Clit 








loubted! 


'—Spectato 


ton: J. Baker & Soy.) 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 
GALLERIES. A Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures in the Galleries of Munich, Dresden, and 
Berlin. By GIOVANNI MORELLI, Member of 
the Italian Senate. T ted from the German by 
LOUISE M. RICHTER. 


** In a word, Signor Morelli has created nothing less than a revolution in 
art-scholarship ; and both by precept and example has given a remarkable 
impulse to sound k ledge and independent opinion.”— Academy. 

* The study of Signor Morelli is certainly the most valuable contribution 
to the archaeology of Italian art which the modern scientific spirit has 
brought out, and causes but one regret—that its field has been so circum- 
scribed,”— N ation. 


In Bohn’s Lib inding or scarlet cloth, 3s. 61. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and 


OMNIANA, Edited by T. ASHE, B.A, 
In Bohn’s Library Binding or scarlet cloth, 3s, 6d. 
GE'S 


COLERIDG. LECTURES and 


NOTES on SHAKESPEARE and other ENGLISH 
POETS, including Mr. Collier’s Transcript of the 
Lectures of 1811 and the Bristol Lectures of 1813, 
now first Collected. By T. ASHE, B.A., Author of 

** Songs Now and Then.” 
“This is the best and most nearly complete edition of Coleridge's 
remarks on the d ists that has app d, and all admirers of sugges- 
tive criticism will be pleased to have this book.”—<A thenaeum. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MODERN INTERNATIONAL 
LAW: Essays on some Disputed Questions. By T. 
J. AWRENCE, M.A., ‘LLM. Deputy Whewell 
Professor of In tional Law, late Fellow and 


Tutor ot Downing College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BE.L & Co.) 


. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

KENT’S COMMENTARY on IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW. Edited by J. T. ABDY, 
LL.D., Judge of County Courts and Law Professor 
at Gresham College, late Regius Professor of Laws 
in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Revised. Containing the Naval Prize Act, 1864-- 
Treaty of Washington and Geneva Award, 1871— 
Geneva Convention, 1864—Proclamation of Neutral- 
ity and Declaration as to Belligerents and Neutrals, 
1877—F oreign Enlistment Act, 1870—and a Tabulate t 
oy 4 the Russian and Turkish Treaties from 16) 

1871. 


Full Catalogues sent, post-free, to all parts of the World 
on application, 
3s. 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). 
A Complete Set, in 661 Volumes, price £146 14s. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature 11 
the English Language 
History | Archaeology | Science Poetry 
Biography Theology Philosophy Art. 
Topography | Antiquities Natural History Fiction 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, com- 
prising in all translations from the ¢ 
French | Italian Scandinavian | Latin, and 
German Spanish Anglo-Saxon Greek. 


Loypox: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
4, York Srazer, Covent GARDEN. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 








Price 1s., Illustrated with Hight Whole-page Engravings. 


THE MISLETOE BOUGH. 


“Incomparably the best of all the annuals.” 


Lonpon: J. 








& R. MAXWELL; anv att BooxksE.ters, 





THEATRES. 
DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. GATTI. 











Every evening, at 8, IN THE RANKS. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by | TURN HIM OUT. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 








At8 (LAST NIGHTS), NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 

Mr, Vavasour, Mr. Arthur Cecil ; Samuel Brown, Mr. John Clayton ; 
Bertie Fitzurse, Mr, H. Reeves Smith ; Mr. Bunter, Mr. G. W. Anson ; 
Berthold Blasenbalg, Mr. E. D. Lyons ; Secker, Mr. Gilbert Trent; Mrs. 
Bunter, Mrs, John Wood; Fanny Bunter, Miss L. Fane ; Lady Matilda 
Vavasour, Miss Le Theire’; Lilian Vavasour, Miss Marion Terry. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 








Every evening, at 8, - THE WORLD. 
Preceded, at 7.25, by HARRY NICHOLLS’s Farce, 
TIMSON’S LITTLE HOLIDAY. 


MPIRE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs, VARGUES and DE CHASTELAIN. 








Every evening, at 8. 
(under the direction - "John Holllegabbea), Fanny Leslie as Dick Whit- 


Touowed, at $1, by Comic Ballet, 
RIP-ITI-PIP, 
in which oa Fy famous Le Fre Troupe will appear, 
Mr. ir. J. Hitchins, Acting Manager. 
OVELTY THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, Miss NELLY HARRIS. 








pay evening, at 8.45, POLLY. 
Messrs, Alfred Bishop, H. Cooper-Ciiffe, C. Sounes, A. Sims, and Mr, 
Leumane ; ) -aaamaaes Lillian Russell, Susie Vaughan, Leslie Bell, Delphine, 


Mowbray, 
pan A at 7.45, by THE GENIUS. 


Miss Fanny Robeitson, Mr. Horace Sedger. 


(Q)PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Maneger, Mr. HARRINGTON BAILY. 
a 





This evening, at 9, NITA’S FIRST, 
Preceded, at 8, by VICE-VERSA 
Mesdames Venne, Bufton, Miller, Verity, ‘Stirling, and Bruce ; Messrs. 

T. G, Warren, H. Saker, P. Clark, Edward Rose, F, 11. Herbert, W. Gregory, 

A. B. Tapping, H. Eversfield, E. L, Armstrong. 


PRINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 








Every evening, at 8,15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 
by Hu@H ConWaY and ComYns CARR, oxi tied 
CALLED BACK, 
Preceded, at 7. 45, by SIX AND EIGHTPENCE, 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and M. , Mrs. SWAN 
—_——— 
Every evening, at8.3#, OUR BOYS. 
Mk DAVID ry te his otgien! 5 Gece of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 


eded, at 7.3! 
POOLE: 8 THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 


E Under the management of boo Edouin and Lionel Brough. 
very evening, at 8.30, New Burles 

THK BA ABES ; OR, W Ww 
by Harry P. ni HINES FROM THE oop, 


led, by a ae Demestio Comedy (written spocially fur 
Lionel Brough), tet. EDGAR FEuBE+TOx, entitled . — 
¥. 


F DUT 
Business Manager, Mr, Gilbert: Tate 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 

















Every evening 
+ at 8, will be produced a new five-act Play of Modern 
English Middle-class L Life, 4 HENRY A, JONES, entitled " 


tn NTS AND SINNERS, 
lemma Mt Thomas Thoroe will make his re-appaarance, with the fo!- 
Thorne, We erful Lastoog. i, i—Messrs, Henry Neville, alackintosh Frederick 


Wey (OY permission of Messrs Clastos Grove, W. Howe, and H. Bb. Cou- 


A. Giffard, and Kate Phillips, & Cecil) ; Mi Cissy Gi ’ 











A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH | 


With Mlustrations and Maps, Third Edition, crowa 8vo, rom 10s 4. 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. pit sidints gy Bn Rh 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 


It brings together information not contained in any single work extant. 
Londow : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lowsaxp Sraxeer 


| 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, | 
' 

| 

| 

| 


| Royal Engineers. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


| FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


om 
’ 
MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tie ontgied, best, and most liberal. 
OUNDED A.D 1863, 
Cash on No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Pricea Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 

F. MOEDER, 

| 248,349,259, Tottenbam-court-road, aud |, 20, and 21, Morwell-stroet, W 





Sogpeenets against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
wor! 


Loss claims d with itude and lib 


WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, ) 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, Jj Joint Secretaries. 





ys 


Established aks. 





“I have recommended To H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS | BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 








for many years, and have found — a@ most valuab'c medicine in cases of 
ASTBEMA, eee COUGHS, & 
(Signed) “J. J, PHILLIPS, M. P.S., Ryecroft, Ashton-under-Lyne.” 
They give le relief, and taste pleasantly. 


Price, 1s, 1}d, and 2s, 9d, per box, of al! Druggists. 


ours, PRESERVED Pk PROVISIONS, , and 
| porten MEATS & YORK & GAMK Piks. 
| _ Also ane 
IRKBECK BAN K,| HSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
Southampton-buildings, Ch 


Current Accounts opened according to the MNES. shee Bankers, (PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, end other 





ESTABLISHED i851, 


pen 
hw — — Ty J... Fae oe f bal — when not drawn 
ow io commission for keeping Accouate a ne 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cont, Interest re- mee tor INVALIDS. 
payable on demand. 
The Bank undertakes for its Cust free of chargo, the custody of 
Deeds, Wri , and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Biils 
of Exchange, ividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
Ist March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 











CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 


SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 
“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS’ 
SOAP in preference to any other, as being more free from excess of 
Alkali and other impurities ine to the skin,” 





SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1834. 


PRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr, Hassat1. 
Be open y pure; well manutactured in every way.”’—W. W.sroppart, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 
Pure Cocoa, @ portion of oil extracted. r —UHARLES A. CaMERON, M. D., F-R.6.S.1. , Analy st for Dublin. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation,” 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





















NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TROUBLED TIMES.” A “PEOPLE'S a wee. Prof. THOROLD 
ROGERS ork. 


ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. §S. C. Wallis. Translated from the Dutch. EIGHT CHAPTERS on WORK and 


3 vols. 
At the same time will be published a Revised and Abridged Translation of “IN TROUBLED TIMES,” in WAGES. Being a Reprint of Chapters VIII., XII, 
6s. XIV., XV., XVII, XVIII., XIX., and XX. of 


_1v vol., 
i a PET OV ‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages.” By Prof. 


AT HOME in the TRANSVAAL: Experiences of Colonial Life. By THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. Ready next week, 
Mrs. prastnsenetbanisnananioan Author of “‘ My Farm in the Karoo.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. Price 3s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, with several hundred Figures. Demy 8vo.—Next week, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ENTO- CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC ANIMALS: their History 
















































MOLOGY. By W. F. KIRBY (British Museum). and Migrations from Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of Europe. By VICTOR HEHN. Edited 
(Next month, | by JAMES STEVEN STALLYBRASS. 
The First Section of Prof. w. CLAUS’ ELEMENTARY TEXT- | The Second and Concluding Section of Prof. W. CLAUS’ 





BOOK of ZOOLOGY, Edited by Profs. ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. 
(Trin. Coll. Camb.), and F. G. HEATHCOTE, B.A, (Trin. Coll. Camb.), 
comprising PROTOZOA = INSECTA, with 491 Original Woodcuts, is now 


Edited by Profs). SEDGWICK and HEATHCOTE, 
Will be ready very shortly. 




















ready, 21s. 
WITH KAULBAUCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS. | AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 3s, 6d, 
REYNARD the FOX: a ee, LETTERS of the MARTYRS. Selected 
peg tl Ma UNCLE REMUS and his LEGENDS of the| "7; atriaged, containing Lottors of Cranmer 
or eto OLD PLANTATION. By J. C. HARRIS. With 4 
y | Illustrations by F. Church and J. Moser. Crown Ridley, Hooper, Taylor, Saunders, Philpot, Brad- 
Post’ 4to, may: bound, 10s. 6d. uated q 8vo, 2s. 6d. ford, Careless, &c. 











CHEAP EDITIONS of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S POSTHUMOUS NOVELS. 
(BY ARRANGEMENT WITH MRS. REID.) 
No. 1.—THE FLAG of DISTRESS. 3. 6d. | No. 2—THE DEATH SHOT, 3s. 64. 
No. 3—THE CHILD WIFE. J” preparation. 


° OTHERS 0 FOLLOW. 


A Third and Cheaper Edition of DR. COPPINGER’S CRUISE of H. M, S. ‘A LOGICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By F. @ FLEAY, M.A. 


“‘ ALERT,” in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 
With all the Original Illustrations, will be issued during November, price 7s. 6d. 























———__—____— | 70 pp., demy 16mo, limp cloth, 6d. 
siesta tia 3s. 6d. mowhnes of AGRICULTURE. 
THE DILEMMAS of LABOUR and | EDUCATION, By R. EWING, 
| 


‘“ Though the book is small, everything is there.” 
“There is much room for thought in this little volume.’’—Dark Lane Express. Practical Teacher. 














DR. WAGNER'S GREAT WORK ON NORSE FULLER'S HOLYand PROFANE STATES. LIEFDE (JACOB DE): 
MYTHOLOGY AND MEDIZ:VAL ROMANCE. Containing Chapters on: The Good Servant—The 
Constant Virgin— The Faithful Minister — The THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. 











General ‘AMist "The Good Soldier—The Virtuous 
1. ASGARD and the GODS: Lady—The Wise Statesman—&c., &c. Crown 8vo, Third Edition. 


cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
A Manual of Norse Mythology. 4 by Townley Green. 
Third Edition. 18. 6d. SELECTIONS from JEREMY TAYLOR. leas aes ae I 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 33. 6d. 


wan a Short Account of the Author and his 
ritings. 
2. EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE The Epicure’s Feast—Intemperance—Triumphs of | HEEMSKERK —HEIN—MARTEN TROMP— 













The Day of Judgment—Godly Fear— 









Christianity — National Adversity—The Ephes _ N— 
AGES. Matron—c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt = DE WITT—DE RUYTER—EVERISEN 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 3s. 6d. CORNELIUS TROMP. 














‘RECENT BOOKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. | RECENT NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
| 1. MR. W. SIME’s “THE RED ROUTE.” 3 vols. 


1.MR. CH — “ 1 : 
pr BS MARVIN'S ieee | 2.E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS’ “TWO IFS.” 3 vols. y 
; ; | 3. MRS. CHURCHILL’S “FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. 

4 

5. 





2. DR. WRIGHT’S “ADVENTURES in SERVIA.” 10s.6d. | 2 vols. 
_ MR. VALVEDRE’S “ SORROWFUL YET LUCKY.” 3 vols. 


» 6 

3. REV. J. HILLOOKS HARD BATTLES for LIFE and," we’ yaCK BURKE'S “COULEUR de ROSE.” 2 vols. 
USEFULNESS.” 7s. 64. | 6. MR. RYE’S “KIRBY in the DALE.” 3 vols. 

4. REV. HILDERIC FRIEND'S “FLOWER-LORE.” 10s. 6d. | 7. MR. BABCOCK’S “CYPRESS BEACH.” 3 vols. [2s 4~- 








Lonpon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0, PaTERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Printed for the Hecpaietens = — a ER al WALTER SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Pr vinting Works, 27, Chancery Lane; 
and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W. 
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